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THE recent persecutions in China have been on a scale rarely 
met with in these days of toleration. They are marked by 
singular ferocity on the part of the people, and by strange dis- 
regard on the part of Government officials of recent treaties and 
Imperial cdicts guaranteeing security to missioners and liberty 
to Christians. Little or nothing has been done to prevent 
ruthless pillage and wanton destruction of property, and in 
some instances, the assassination of defenceless and unoffending 
persons. In one riot a French Father and two Religious were 
sacrificed to the rage of the mob. At a port on the banks of 
the River Kiang, we hear that a Protestant missionary wl:o 
ventured into the streets hoping to make good his escape before 
the disturbance reached its height, was killed by a volicy of 
stones from the populace. The death of several native 
catechists and servants is also recorded. For the most part, 
however, the persecutors have been careful not to shed the blood 
of Europeans, and have even abstained to a great extent from 
acts of personal violence. Pretexts too have been devised by 
the people in justification of their outrages, and by the magis- 
trates for their non-interference, which have led the English 
journals to attribute some measure of blame to the missioncrs 
for unwise procedure and over-zealous efforts at proselytism. 
The raids upon the various missions have been conducted on a 
fixed plan, and characterized by a coolness and audacity which 
shows them to be the result of previous deliberation and design, 
not mere unpremeditated outbreaks of unreasoning fanaticism 
or of the national hatred to foreigners. The risings whereby 
the French Fathers in the mission of Kiang-nan, on the cast 
coast, have so cruelly suffered, were not simultaneous, but 
followed one upon another at short intervals, as the agitators 
or ringleaders, emboldened by immunity from punishment, 
which argued connivance, if not concurrence, on the part of 
those whose business it was to maintain order and protect the 
defenceless, passed from place to place, firing the train of the 
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carefully prepared conflagration. The letters of the missioners 
from the various missions and Christian villages throughout the 
whole district of Kiang-nan, a vast tract of country, tell, one 
after another, the same melancholy tale of incendiarism, demo- 
lition, plunder; of priests and religious, both native and 
European, barely escaping with their lives, bereft of all that 
they possessed ; of churches, schools and orphanages completely 
wrecked ; of cemeteries violated, and the bodies of children torn 
from their graves and barbarously mutilated, to furnish proof of 
the hideous accusations brought against the Europeans. Where 
the buildings were not burnt to the ground, they were looted 
by thousands of roughs, who broke a passage through the walls 
and carried off everything that could be of use tothem. The 
doors were taken off their hinges, the windows out of their 
frames ;.the very pavement of the churches was torn up, and 
the stones conveyed away in wheelbarrows, Not a tree was 
left standing in garden or orchard. Strangely enough, the iron 
cross surmounting the church was always a treasure greatly 
coveted; for this the despoilers fought desperately amongst 
themselves, since it was considered as certain to bring wealth 
and good fortune to its lucky possessor. In some instances 
when the native converts attached to the mission-house remained 
on the spot in the hope of saving the property, their fidelity 
cost them their lives, for their heathen fellow-countrymen thrust 
them into the flames, afterwards alleging that they had been 
seen kindling the conflagration. Not unfrequently the Fathers 
themselves were accused by both magistrates and people of 
setting fire to their dwellings, after they had removed their 
valuables, with the object of claiming an indemnity from the 
Government. But this was one of the least and lightest of the 
charges brought against the missioners, as will be seen from 
their letters, extracts from which will be given further on. 

Who, it may well be asked, was responsible for these out- 
breaks of savage cruelty and lawless violence? Who were the 
leaders who first stirred up the passions of the people, who 
organized and directed the attacks upon the missions? Some 
say they were disbanded soldiers, who allied themselves with 
disappointed scholars and disaffected members of society. 
‘Others state that the disturbances are the work of the Ko-/ao- 
hui, or society of Elder Brethren. This widely-spread and 
powerful secret society includes men of all ranks, but is princi- 
pally composed of desperadoes and outlaws, leagued together 
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to accomplish the subversion of social order, and above all, the 
expulsion of foreigners from Cainese soil. 

But of all the persons concerned in instigating the outrages, 
and lashing the passions of the people into action, surely the 
most guilty were those members of the educated classes who 
for many months had been engaged in compiling and issuing 
from the press the most atrocious indictments against the 
Christians, in which the doctrines of Christianity were travestied 
and caricatured, and the missioners charged with the foulest 
crimes. These infamous publications, the authorship of which 
was in one instance traced to a mandarin holding the office of 
Inspector of Camps, in another to the Head of the Customs, 
range from volumes of considerable size offered for sale at the 
Government bookshops in every large city, to leaflets and hand- 
bills appealing to the worst passions and prejudices of the 
Chinese, which are gratuitously distributed to the soldiers and 
to civilians of the lowest class. Illustrated sheets, the contents 
of which are said to be such as to defy description, and which 
Zola himself would blush to translate into any European 
language, are sown broadcast among the populace and posted 
up upon the walls. Sad as it is to think so, the mass of the 
people believe the absurd and vile accusations to be true. What 
we call “the common people,” the Chinese rulers call “the 
stupid people ;” now when once their superiors take in hand 
these “stupid people,” there seems to be no limit to their 
credulity. The lampoons are not wanting in ability, and the 
literati who pen them know for whom they write. Charges of 
immorality would never excite an Eastern mob to fever heat, 
therefore they barb their arrows with allegations which directly 
touch the life of the people. The crime of kidnapping children 
is one so common in China that the fear of it keeps parents in a 
chronic state of alarm: the missioners are accordingly held up 
to odium as decoyers and stealers of children. No race has a 
higher reverence for the human form than the Chinese, they will 
die rather than suffer the amputation of as much as a finger ; 
hence the charge of mutilating the bodies of both the living 
and the dead, fastencd on foreigners, enormously increases the 
gravity of the accusation of kidnapping. The incradicable 
conviction in the minds of all classes that it is the habit of 
Europeans, both men and women, to cmploy magic arts to 
bewitch living persons and inanimate things, is a weapon that 
can casily be employed to cause the missioners, already objects 
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of suspicion and aversion, to be regarded as enemies to be 
expelled and exterminated. The mind of the populace being 
thus prepared, the task of the agitator is an easy one. A few 
words, a virulent placard, is enough to cause the smouldering 
hatred to Christians and foreigners to burst into flame, and 
induce the mob to burn and pillage the missionary establish- 
ments. And this they are the more ready to do, since they are 
assured of plunder with immunity from all danger of punish- 
ment for stealing. 

Much blame rests with the Government for the tardy and 
ineffectual measures taken on almost all occasions for the repres- 
sion of these brutal attacks. There is no doubt that prompt 
and vigorous action on the part of the local authorities at the 
outset would have intimidated the rioters and prevented the 
further ‘outbreak of disturbances. What was to be feared from 
magistrates who contented themselves with addressing to the 
infuriated crowd a feeble remonstrance, and making a show of 
opposition to their violence, which was little more than a mere 
hypocritical feint to save appearances, and give the Europeans 
time to place their lives in safety? Of what use was it to call 
out the military, when the soldiers stood by without attempting 
to arrest the ringleaders, or extinguish the fire, but only urged 
the inmates of the houses to escape before egress became 
impossible ? 

A few details concerning some of the riots which took place 
during the months of May, June, and July of the past year, 
taken from the letters of the French Fathers, may be interesting 
to the reader. One of the first serious attacks occurred at 
Yang-tcheou (in the eastern province of Kiang-sou, in which 
Shanghai is situated), where close to the residence of the 
missioners is an institution of more recent erection, in which 
orphan children are received and educated by Religious of the 
Order of the Presentation. 

During the early months of 1891 a marked increase in the 
number of the calumnious publications mentioned above, 
together with the menacing attitude of the people, warned the 
Christians that danger threatened them. Towards the end of 
April an inflammatory placard appeared in the principal streets 
of Yang-tcheou. It ran as follows: 

On the 15th day of the third moon, about the third watch, cries for 


help were heard issuing from the Cheng-mou-tang (Temple of the Holy 
Mother, the name given to the new orphanage). More than a hundred 
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persons hastened thither and knocked loudly at the gate. No one came 
to open it, and why? Because the Europeans were shedding the blood 
of two young girls, and enacting other horrors, which they desire to 
keep secret. But we who are aware of these facts make them known 
openly, in order that the people may act accordingly. 


This bold calumny spread like wildfire. It was believed the 
more readily because it had some appearance of truth. On 
the night in question cries for help had in reality been heard ; 
they proceeded from a barge moored in the canal hard by, 
where a man was belabouring his wife. The porter of the 
orphanage had not been disturbed, either by a sound within the 
walls, or by any person knocking at the gate; nor had a single 
inmate of the house been ill or restless during the night. But 
the announcement produced a great stir; numbers of copies 
were printed off, and the next day the whole town was deco- 
rated with similar placards, in red and yellow, of every size and 
shape. The excitement became so general that the priest in 
charge of the mission judged it advisable to send to the chief 
magistrate of police, acquainting him with the state of things, 
and asking for protection. This official was well aware of all 
that was going on, but forbore taking any more decisive 
step than that of ordering his clerks to prepare a proclamation, 
announcing to the people for the thousandth time, that the 
missioners were good men, who inculcated the practice of 
virtue. Of this six copies were made, and in due time posted 
up. On the morrow they were all torn down, and another 
placard appeared to the effect that the authorities had been 
bribed by the Europeans, and bidding all good citizens to 
assemble and proceed to demolish the mission without delay. 
This admonition was speedily obeyed. 

About 6 p.m. on the 2nd of May (writes Father Gandar), 
a mob collected round the orphanage, seeking for a pretext 
to commence operations. This was not long in presenting 
itself. A native convert had taken her newly married sister- 
in-law to see this orphanage; after the visitors had been 
conducted over the house, a cup of tea had been offered 
them, so that they did not leave as soon as was expected. 
Thereupon the mother and husband of the bride took alarm, 
and clamoured loudly at the gate, demanding that they should 
be restored to them. The girls returned immediately, expressing 
astonishment at the disturbance their prolonged absence had 
occasioned. “What a good thing,” a bystander exclaimed aloud, 
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“that they had not time to make her swallow the white pill which 
would have deprived her of the power of speech! If she had 
remained there a little longer she would have had it given her!”? 
This chance sarcasm was the spark to the tinder. By cight 
o'clock the hundreds had increased to thousands ; the orphanage 
was surrounded by a surging mob, while cries of execration 
filled the air. The two sub-prefects and justices of the peace 
who had come to my house to assure me of their protection, 
and who were partaking of some refreshment I had placed 
before them, seeing that danger was imminent, looked at cach 
other in perplexity, and rising, proposed to go out to the people. 
I said I would accompany them, but my presence would only 
have served to heighten the fury of the rabble, who were 
already calling out for the European devil. Where is the man 
who cuts our children’s throats? Where is the man who eats 
human. flesh? The people seemed fully to believe these 
calumnies. “This is by no means the first time such things 
have occurred,” said one who called himself a neighbour, “we 
who live near, know it too well. On the 15th of the moon, 
only two were butchered, what is that? Sometimes he kills 
as many as seven in one day.” 

The sub-prefects, finding the military force which had been 
sent for to restore order had not arrived, caused their chairs 
to be placed before the principal entrance, and began to 
harangue the people. Whilst they were speaking the back- 
door was burst open, but before the crowd could pour in, a 
mandarin of herculean build, a captain of the Civic Guard, 
spurred his horse into the doorway, and by his powerful arm 
and perfect horsemanship, kept the rioters at bay, for none 
dared approach his curvetting and rearing steed. A woman 
too spoke up in defence of the missioners: “What you say 
is false,” she cried at the top of her voice, “such things are not 
done in the mission-house, I know, for I worked there for three 
months.” “You have lost your senses! who will heed what 
you say?” they replied. “You took the medicine of the 
Europeans!” Soon the rioters made a breach in the wall of 
enclosure, and a shower of stones rained down on the orphanage, 
shivering every pane of glass to fragments. But happily the 
mob lacked arms and organization; this was the first rising, 


1 The giving of pills, whereby the European is said to gain complete mastery 
over his victim, plays a part in all the accusations against the Christians. It is 
evident that reference is made to the distribution of the Holy Eucharist. 
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and they had neither leader nor plan of campaign. Hence 
they made little way, and on the arrival of the soldiery there 
was little difficulty in quelling the tumult. The mandarins 
promised to seize and punish the ringleaders, but no arrests 
were made. As a matter of fact, they very rarely take any 
one into custody, and when they do, they discharge him as 
soon as possible. The reason of this is that they have to pay 
the costs, and the criminal once arrested, is kept during his 
time of detention at the expense of the sub-prefect. Conse- 
quently, the prisons are comparatively empty, and malefactors 
walk about at large with impunity. 

On the following day, the whole town flocked to the scene 
of the disaster. Every one was desirous to see what amount 
of damage had been done, and it was evident that every one 
regretted that the ruin had not been complete. Amongst 
other visitors came two ladies in their chairs, who asked to be 
admitted into the house in order that they might see the 
European ladies who preached. They were informed that the 
feminine orators who paraded the streets did not belong to 
the 7’%en-tchou-tang (Catholic mission) but to the Yésou-t’ang 
(Protestants). This distinction was, however, plainly too fine 
for Chinese intelligence to comprehend. Before long a fresh 
placard appeared with the following announcement : 

We are none of us deceived as to the doing of the Europeans, we 
have full proof of their guilt, only the prefect and sub-prefects have 
taken hush-money. Yesterday the mandarins who inspected the 
orphanage found traces of murder (blood and bones) ; yet how in- 
different they are! To-night, we tell you all, the orphanage shall be 
burnt to the ground. No wonder that respectable citizens take part in 
the work, for they have the support of the mandarins. 


This placard was not calculated to calm the popular excite- 
ment, but the threatened incendiarism did not take place, for 
the authorities, both civil and military, took precautions to 
avert the catastrophe. The Prefect of Police came in person 
to strike terror into the insurgents, and accompanied by some 
of the leading men of the city, he made a minute inspection 
of the orphanage, the result of which was that he expressed 
himself well pleased with the order of the house and the 
healthful appearance of its inmates. Tea was served to the 
visitors, and one of the mandarins, a man of sixty-five years 
of age, appeared very much pleased with the young girl, one 
of the orphans, who brought it in. Finally, the whole party 
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adjourned by invitation to the mission-house, but two of them 
refused to eat anything through fear of poison. The wall 
was rebuilt by order of the Prefect, and thus the disturbance 
terminated. 

In other places, however, the insurgents were bolder, and 
being unchecked by the authorities, the work of destruction was 
carried much further. The report of the riot at Yang-tcheou 
soon reached the mission of Ou-hou, where, on the banks of the 
River Yang-tse-Kiang, a large house had been erected for the 
accommodation of the Fathers of the Province during their 
annual retreat and holidays, besides a hospital and dispensary 
where a native doctor gave advice and medicine gratis. For 
three years no untoward incident had occurred to evoke a 
display of ill-feeling towards the Fathers on the part of the 
native population, and the occasional exchange of visits of cere- 
mony with the sub-prefect of police served to indicate that the 
missioners were not to be regarded as enemies. Only of late the 
Tao-tat (head magistrate of police) had excused himself from 
observing this accustomed formality, on the plea that his con- 
nection was with the English Consulate, not with the Catholic 
mission. 

At a short distance from the residence of the Fathers was 
a small orphanage and boarding-school for girls under the 
direction of the Religious of the Presentation. For some time 
past the Superior, who was considered clever in curing children’s 
complaints, had, in order to extend her sphere of usefulness, 
hired a room in the adjacent town whither she went two or 
three times a week, with another Sister, to prescribe for the 
sick children who were brought to her. No unfavourable 
construction was known to have been put upon her actions 
by the heathen parents of her patients, until about 6 p.m. on 
the 10th of May, a messenger from the orphanage came in 
haste to inform Father Debrix, one of the three priests of the 
mission, that the two native Sisters, returning with their 
portable medicine-chest from their usual visit to their dis- 
pensary, had been roughly handled and dragged to the police- 
station. Father Debrix, thinking there was some mistake, 
sent his card to the local officer, asking for the release of the 
two Sisters. The official refused to take the card, adding that 
the “stealers of children,” as he did not hesitate to designate 
them, were already sent up for trial in the police-court. The 
chief magistrate of police (the same who had refused friendly 
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intercourse with the missioners) is reported to have said when 
the news reached him: “Ah! you have done well to arrest 
those child-stealers. Since they came into these parts, many 
a child has disappeared: they are responsible for it.” The 
special crime of which the Sisters were accused was of having 
bewitched two children, five and seven years of age, by 
administering a phzltre which deprived them of speech. Father 
Debrix immediately sought an interview with this magistrate, 
but failed to obtain an assurance of safety for the Sisters. 

About midnight the inquiry took place. The parents of 
the children alleged that magic arts had been employed, in 
consequence of which they had fallen down powerless and 
speechless. The children (who, as one of the mission servants 
ascertained, were at the time placidly asleep) were not produced, 
nor were any witnesses called. Then the accused were examined: 
they stated that no drugs had been given to the children; the 
Superior had merely rubbed their heads gently to remove some 
cutaneous disease. On the morrow, as inquiry proved the 
children to be in perfect health, the Sisters were, through 
the intervention of the English Consul, set at liberty; but 
the magistrate requested the Fathers that they might be 
removed from the town, and that medical advice should be no 
longer given at the mission. No public refutation of the 
calumny could be obtained. Yet the missioners saw no imme- 
diate cause for alarm; they did not suspect what a terrible 
storm was about to burst over them. 

On the afternoon of the 12th of May,a woman unknown 
to the Fathers, but afterwards recognized as the wife of the 
heathen priest of a neighbouring pagoda, presented herself at 
the gates, accompanied by some ill-looking individuals. Alleging 
that one of her children had been kidnapped by the Fathers, 
she demanded its restitution. Before Father Debrix could go 
out to pacify her she had disappeared ; but the mischief was 
done ; in front of the gates stood a formidable crowd, increasing 
every moment, whose aspect boded no good to the mission. 
Thereupon the Fathers sent a pressing entreaty to the English 
Consul, to employ his good offices with the chief magistrate 
Tcheng, without whose prompt interference the worst might 
be apprehended. They also lost no time in claiming the 
promised protection of a friendly mandarin, who went at 
once to their rescue. But the handful of soldiers he brought 
with him, most of whom were unarmed, proved ineffectual to 
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restrain the multitude, who with savage cries began to fetch large 
stones to serve as battering-rams. Once more the missioners 
despatched a Brother to the house of the English Consul; the 
message returned was that under the circumstances, the presence 
of too many officials was not desirable; moreover, the Zao-taz 
was fully aware of all that was going on. 

About 5 p.m.,a volley of missiles began to fall within the 
enclosure of the mission-house, the mob being incited to burn 
down the house of the “child-stealers” by the heathen priest 
above mentioned. The arrival of four or five well-dressed 
individuals, who addressed a few sarcastic remarks to the crowd, 
gave the signal for the attack. Leaving the principal entrance, 
where the sub-prefect of police was vainly endeavouring to 
make himself heard, the rioters rushed to a side door, which 
speedily yielded to their blows. It was high time for the 
Fathers to effect their escape. This they contrived to do 
unperceived, by slipping out of a back door, and passing 
through the streets where the crowd was thinnest, they reached 
the riverside in safety, though not unassailed by gross insults, 
and were received on board a pontoon belonging to an English 
Company. Thence they witnessed the utter demolition of their 
property. The boys’ school, the chapel, the workshops, the 
dwellings of catechists and servants, one after another burst 
into flames; at length the house of the Fathers, with its 
valuable library, fell a prey to the devouring element. Each 
successive act in the drama was marked by the stamping and 
shouting of the savage and exultant crowd. The hospital and 
orphanage situated outside the enclosure, were pulled down, 
lest the fire should communicate itself to the houses in the 
neighbourhood. 

As soon as a way had been forced through the wall of 
enclosure, a party of ruffians had rushed into the cemetery. 
It contained only four graves, three European missioners having 
been buried there, and an old Chinese catechist who had died 
two years previously. The graves of the Europeans were 
ruthlessly desecrated, and the corpse of a priest, who had only 
been dead nine months, was snatched from its resting-place, 
repeatedly stabbed with a sharp instrument and mutilated in 
the most revolting manner. Such was the mad frenzy of the 
people, that one of them, looking into a small vault which 
served as an ice-cellar, and catching the glitter of the ice 
within, exclaimed that it was full of eyes which still moved! 
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The charge of gouging out eyes was a favourite accusation 
against the missioners. Some pictures of the Sacred Heart, 
taken from the room of one of the Fathers, were passed from 
hand to hand, with the remark: “This is how the Christians 
learn to tear out their victims’ hearts.” 

Meanwhile the chief magistrate Tcheng, not content with 
holding completely aloof, had the effrontery to send to the 
Viceroy at Nanking a telegram giving his version of the riot: 

For some time past [he reported] the public voice had accused the 
Catholic mission at Ou-hou of employing women to decoy and kidnap 
children. At length some parents, whose children were missing, pro- 
ceeded to the house to reclaim them. They discovered several corpses, 
without eyes, and otherwise horribly mutilated. On this being known, 
the people rose in a body and set fire to the house. Fortunately the 
Europeans had already taken flight, so that they escaped unhurt. 


As the same time, Tcheng gave strict orders to the telegraph 
clerks not to transmit any telegrams whatever that the mis- 
sioners might desire to forward. Hence it was impossible for the 
Fathers to communicate with the Bishop or with the priests at 
any other mission. 

During the next days the work of pillage went on un- 
restrainedly. Not a single implement of wood or iron, or 
anything of the slightest value that escaped the conflagration, 
but was laid hands on by the plunderers. Part of the scaffold- 
ing raised at a great cost round the new church, which the 
flames had spared, attracted the cupidity of a swarm of 
carpenters, who instantly, with the methodical care of their 
nation, set about measuring and sawing the planks into lengths 
to be employed in the manufacture of coffins. A safe contain- 
ing the funds of the mission, disinterred from the dédris, was 
carried off on the shoulders of seven or eight men, in broad 
daylight, in the sight of the soldiers told off to guard the ruins. 
The rooms in the basement, which were in a great measure 
untouched by the fire, and contained a large stock of provisions, 
were the scene of incessant and prolonged perquisitions on the 
part of both soldiers and people. By night some of the servants 
of the mission were obliged to keep watch where a breach had 
been made in the cemetery walls, to prevent the persecutors 
from introducing there the mutilated remains of children, to be 
afterwards exhibited as a proof of the missioners’ guilt. This 
precaution was far from needless. Incredible as it may appear, 
the Zao-tai Tcheng himself, exasperated at having been unable, 
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on the visit of inspection he made by command of the Viceroy, 
to discover any bodies save that of the French priest mutilated 
by the rabble, had formed the cowardly design of keeping two 
boys out of sight for a time, and causing two corpses, disfigured 
beyond recognition, to be surreptitiously interred by night in the 
cemetery. Finding this iniquitous plan could not be executed, 
he revived the charge against the Sisters, which he alleged had 
never been disproved, and demanded that they should be given 
up. They had, however, retired to a place of safety, and even 
their friends were ignorant of their whereabouts. No attempt 
was made to bring the ringleaders to justice. A few arrests 
were made from amongst the lowest of the populace, but only 
two men, strangers in the town, without any friends on whose 
part reprisals might be dreaded, were put to death. And even 
in their case the authorities thought it necessary to represent 
that they had deserved their sentence on account of having 
oppressed the people by unjust exactions. The heads of these 
two delinquents were afterwards sent to several towns in succes- 
sion, and exhibited in cages in the market-place. But the sight 
of them served rather to exasperate the people, and incite them 
to further atrocities, than to inspire them with salutary fear. 
“See how our mandarins cut off the heads of Chinese subjects 
for the sake of European devils!” was the comment they 
generally elicited. 

For the most part, the magistrates showed themselves 
extremely reluctant, if they did not altogether refuse, to punish 
any Chinese for offence against the Europeans, however glaring 
the offences, and however plain the guilt of the culprit. One of 
them did not hesitate to assert openly that he was not going to 
allow a single one of his good fellow-citizens to be subjected 
to chastisement on account of the forcign devils. Others 
excused their non-interference or the flimsy pretence that severe 
measures would increase the detestation in which the missioners 
were held. The people knew this, and of course took advantage 
of it. So assured were they that the feeling of their rulers was 
with them, that if one of the mandarins thought fit to exert his 
authority on behalf of the missioners, he was utterly impotent 
to enforce obedience to his commands. An instance of this is 
given in a letter from the Father who was in charge of an 
important Christian community on the coast, founded some 
three hundred years ago, and numbering more than three 
thousand souls : 
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On the Chief of Police [he writes] appearing in the streets, with his 
red parasol carried before him, and his chair surrounded by seven or 
eight satellites, wending his way, in answer to our urgent appeal for pro- 
tection, to the mission-house, the cry arose: “ Our mandarins are going 
down to destory the Z’sen-tchou-t’ang (Catholic mission). Let us go 
with them!” He was accordingly followed by a crowd of people, who 
poured into our courtyard after him, and completely filled it. As soon 
as the important functionary had alighted, his pipe and fan were handed 
to him, and while he sat placidly smoking and fanning himself in a 
leisurely manner, his subordinates, at his command, endeavoured to 
clear the courtyard of the intruders. Their efforts proved utterly 
fruitless; neither force nor persuasions availed to induce a single 
individual to leave the place. At length the mandarin, addressing one 
of our Fathers, said: ‘I will go; these people came in with me, they 
will go away when I go.” So he took his departure. Some persons, it 
is true, followed him, but the main part remained behind, and growing 
bolder, sought to force an entrance into the house. Those who had 
left in the wake of the Chief of Police, proceeded with swelled numbers 
to an orphanage in the vicinity, which they burnt to the ground, without 
the interference of any of the authorities, civil or military. ‘Then 
returning to our residence, they carried trusses of straw into the church 
and dwelling-house, piled up the benches and other pieces of furniture, 
and set fire to them, after saturating the straw with petroleum to 
accelerate the conflagration. 


Unfortunately the Chinese authorities did not always confine 
themselves to preserving an attitude of indifference; on the 
contrary, they set an example of persecution to their subjects. 
A letter from Nanking, dated 28th April, 1891, describes a 
scene which, as the writer justly observes, might be a page from 
the Acta Martyrum of the early Christian persecutions. 


For a long time past [writes Father Simon] a man whose son had 
five years ago been confided to the charge of our Fathers, with a formal 
agreement that he was to be brought up as a Christian, and left with us 
until he was twenty years of age, had been doing his utmost to get him 
back again. When other means failed, he brought an action against us. 
I forced him to withdraw his libellous accusations, and the sub-prefect 
of police expressed himself as fully satisfied with the pacific solution of 
the matter. Nevertheless, the boy and his parent were summoned to 
appear in court. After the usual preliminary questions had been put 
to the father, and inquiries made concerning his motives in placing his 
son with the “ Europeans,” and his reasons for now wishing to withdraw 
him from their charge, the sub-prefect could not conceal his hatred and 
contempt of the Christian faith. 

“Do you not know,” he said, “that since your son has ea/en accord- 
ing to the religion of the Europeans, he is no longer one of our people, 
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but a rebel? And now you want him back! Your conduct is dis- 
graceful ; a hundred lashes !” 

When this bastinado had been administered, the lad was interrogated 
in his turn. 

“Do you cat according to the religion of the Lord of Heaven?” 

‘“*T profess the religion of the Lord of Heaven.” 

This question was repeated about ten times, with greater vehemence 
and in angrier tones. The answer was always the same. 

“Do you worship your ancestors ?” 

“JT pay them honour during their lifetime, I do not worship them 
after their death.” 

“If you do not pay honour to your ancestors, you do not belong to 
the people of Tsing, you are a rebel !” 

Then followed some questions as to the books he studied, and the 
boy had to recite a portion of the Yceou-hzo (on filial duties). 

“Now then, you see you ought to pay honour to your departed 
ancestors, and if you will not you shall be beaten.” 

“} pay honour to them when living, not after death.” 

He was thereupon sentenced to receive a hundred lashes. Afterwards 
the same questions were put to him, as to the religion he professed, and 
whether he would perform the act of ancestral worship. His answers 
were the same as before. ‘Then the magistrate took a sheet of paper and 
inscribed on it the characters signifying, Zhe tablet of the spirits. The 
ancestors of the family Yang. This he placed on the table before the boy. 

“Now,” he said, “will you or will you not perform the act of 
worship? If you will not, one of your ears shall be cut off, and you 
shall receive a thousand lashes !” 

“JT pray your Excellency to spare me; a thousand lashes would 
kill me.” 

“ Your God would save your life! Prostrate yourself.” 

“*T prostate myself before your Excellency.” 

“Not before me, but before your ancestors, or I will put you into 
prison, to get this diabolical nonsense out of you!” Then addressing 
the father, he said: “Why do you not bid him prostrate himself? 
When you are dead, he will be no good to you, he will pay you no 
honours, nor burn incense and papers to you.” 

“TI do not care whether he does or not,” the father replied. “ All 
I want is to get the boy back, he is my only son.” 

The mandarin grew more and more angry; he redoubled his 
threats, and together with his subordinates, indulged in most foul and 
blasphemous language in regard to the sacred mysteries of the Faith. 
Then a scene of confusion ensued. ‘The boy fell upon his knees, 
repeating that he would pay honour to the magistrate. ‘The latter 
vociferated that it was not to him, but to the spirits. Amid the clamour 
it was not possible to ascertain whether the boy was or was not intimi- 
dated into compliance. The end of the matter was that both father 
and son were compelled to sign a legal document pledging themselves 
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to join in no conspiracies with the Europeans, or to have any further 
dealings with them whatsoever. 

Thus the man regained possession of his son, whom he intended to 
marry to a heathen woman. I believe the poor boy will be steadfast 
to his faith, in which he is well instructed, but I tremble for him in the 
midst of heathen surroundings. May God preserve him! 


It is evident Chinese Christians have nothing to hope and 
everything to fear from the rulers of their country, since a 
magistrate can in open court publicly brand Christians, merely 
on account of their religion, as rebels and conspirators. And 
if such a scene of persecution can be enacted in Nanking, one 
of the principal cities of the Celestial Empire, the residence 
of the Viceroy, what wonder that in towns and villages remote 
from the head-quarters of Government, where no pressure from 
the Western Powers can be brought to bear on them, the 
officials act in open defiance of treaties, and suffer the Europeans 
to be molested with impunity. 

In the preceding pages, mention has only been made of the 
province of Kiang-sou, because the persecution in that vast and 
important mission was on a larger scale, and of a more brutal 
and violent nature than elsewhere. But the reports from 
Tonquin, and other territories under the French Protectorate, 
speak of grievous trials and afflictions that have befallen the 
Christian communities there. 

The distress and want consequent upon the disastrous 
inundation of 1890 gave an opportunity for the insurrection 
against the French authority which had long been preparing. 
The inhabitants of the Christian villages had daily to dread 
attack on the part of organized bands of armed brigands, who 
infested the country and committed bold acts of robbery, arson, 
and even murder. This revolt assumed such large proportions 
that the regular troops were sent out to suppress it. This was 
not accomplished until more than twenty Christian communities 
had been destroyed. No pecuniary compensation for the loss 
of property could be obtained from the Government. 

A worse phase of the persecution was the strenuous en- 
deavour which was made in some provinces to induce the native 
Christians to apostatize. All manner of means were resorted 
to: calumnies, threats, unjust oppression, incarceration, even 
personal violence. Seven neophytes were secretly assassinated 
or left to perish in prison; large numbers of men, women, and 
children were persecuted and maltreated to coerce them into 
signing a retractation of their faith. In some places attendance 
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at religious services was strictly prohibited, and pickets placed 
to drive back the newly-converted who should attempt to enter 
the Catholic church. The anti-French faction represented that 
all this was done with the authorization of the French Govern- 
ment. For nearly six months this state of things continued 
until the arrival of a new Governor, who, perceiving how hurtful 
it was to the French Protectoratessummarily put a stop to the 
proceedings. 

Since that time conversions have multiplied, and the Apos- 
tolic labourers have seen the fruit of their toil in a rich harvest 
of souls. God has made use of political troubles and religious 
disturbances to make the Catholic faith known and honoured 
in Tonquin. Humanly speaking, there seemed little hope that 
the light of the Gospel would penetrate to the inhabitants of 
the numerous villages far distant from any Catholic centre, and 
enslaved by the superstitions of Buddhism. Perceiving, however, 
that justice and peace prevail among Catholics, the heathen 
have been drawn towards them, actuated in the first place by 
motives of self-interest, afterwards they have opened their 
hearts to the teaching of catechists and missioners. The staff 
of missioners is wholly insufficient to supply the demand for 
baptism and instruction. 

“And yet,” writes the venerable Mgr. Puginier, who for 
thirty-four years has carried on a laborious apostolate in 
Western Tonquin, “the outlook is not in my opinion a very 
satisfactory one. I can foresee that the struggle with the 
hostile faction will be arduous and protracted, and this state 
of things will be productive of much suffering to the native 
Christians, especially in the more remote districts where the 
influence of military force cannot be permanent. I am fully 
aware that a fresh onslaught is in preparation and that new 
and terrible trials await us. May God preserve His own! It is 
for His cause we are working ; we will not relax our efforts.” 

There is indeed much to be feared in the future for the 
safety of the missioners engaged in the conversion of China. 
It is useless to hide the fact that this great Empire seems 
determined to reject Christianity, and unless God avert so 
great a calamity, the day appears to be approaching when the 
Church of China, that has cost so much to the Catholic Aposto- 
late, will be deluged with the blood of her Apostles and her 
children, even if the Catholic faith be not altogether destroyed 
throughout the country. 
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ONE of the strongest instincts of the rational nature of man 
is that which leads him to believe that behind the world of 
sense there is another and an invisible world, a world of per- 
manent realities, as opposed to the world of transitory pheno- 
mena. Materialism never was, and never will be, a popular 
system. We are conscious of something within ourselves 
beyond all that can be accounted for by the potentialities of 
matter, and in the world outside of ourselves we are deeply 
impressed with the conviction that there is to be found some- 
thing that we call spiritual or immaterial existence, of which 
the things that we ordinarily see here are the veil hiding the 
truer world which lies behind them. Hence every new system 
of philosophy or religion which the wit of man invents or his 
malice inclines him to substitute for the truth, must, if it is to 
have any success, take into account this involuntary craving 
after the invisible, and provide for its requirements. Where a 
system sets aside the idea of God, as Positivism does, it has to 
substitute a sort of fictitious object of belief and worship in the 
Grand Etre, and in the collective memory of all the benefactors 
of Humanity who have gone before us. But the conception is 
one altogether beyond the grasp of the great mass of mankind, 
and for this reason Positivism is the religion only of a few men 
and women of cultivation and education. 

Other systems, which aim at swaying the bulk of mankind, 
more wisely take into account this tendency of human nature. 
Mohammedanism is no less positive than Christianity in its 
assertion of the world of angels and spirits, over whom the one 
God reigns supreme. Protestantism, though it to a great extent 
severs the link between the world of sense and the invisible 
world, and removes the saints and angels, and even God 
Himself, to a distance from us, yet does not deny that such 
a world exists. Even Spiritualists do not attempt to deny the 
existence of God, and the very central tenet of its body of 
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doctrine is that there are continually hovering around us the 
spirits of the deceased, holding converse with the favoured few 
who can induce them to hold communication with them. So it 
must be with every system that is to gain the ear of any 
considerable portion of mankind. 

But side by side with this need of taking into account 
man’s craving after the invisible is another, a counter-tendency, 
in all modern systems. There is in them all an impatience of 
any personal interference of any Being or Beings belonging to 
the spiritual world, in the affairs of men by way of control or 
command. There is an advancing spirit of independence, and 
a growing impatience of anything like reward or punishment, 
meted out according to His good pleasure, by an Unseen and 
Omnipotent Ruler, whose authority over us is absolute and 
irresponsible. The aim of science is to spread the reign of law 
further and ever further, and to extend it to regions that were 
formerly assigned to the free-will of personal agents. The 
whole course of human existence, as far as regards all influences 
external to himself, is but the mechanical working out of the 
various forces in operation. Such a notion as that of One who 
has mercy on the evil-doer, and forgives him by reason of his 
penitence and submission, is rigorously excluded. All our 
actions produce fixed and definite effects upon our nature, and 
our subsequent existence is but the blind operation of the 
causes that we ourselves have set at work. 

A new system, in order to indulge this latter tendency 
without running counter to the rational instinct that craves 
after the invisible, must find some means of providing unseen 
agencies, whose action shall be free from any interference with 
the unbroken reign of law, except such as necessarily follows 
from the freedom of man. For in this respect the system of 
cause and effect working mechanically is to be limited. The 
general instinct of mankind is in favour of human freedom 
quite as much as it is in favour of another world beyond the 
world of sense. Fatalism will never be the belief of the masses, 
any more than mere materialism. 

The teaching of Theosophy has the merit, if merit it can 
be called, of flattering all these various tendencies of the modern 
mind. It peoples the universe with unseen agencies, who are 
continually present to us, though we see them not. It proclaims 
the universal reign of law, and at the same time it makes no 
attempt to interfere with man’s belief in his own freedom of 
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action. It declares man free from any personal responsibility 
to any personal and invisible Being who he is bound to obey 
and worship, and leaves him entirely master of his own fortunes 
and with his future entirely under his own control. 

For this reason we cannot be surprised at the steady 
advance that it has made within the last few years, and 
that it is making still. It is a fascinating system, with its 
unbroken rule of law, combined with its promise of super- 
human powers to be gained by its adepts, and its theory 
of these great intelligences ready to communicate to the 
faithful initiate a share in their own wisdom. It is a 
fairly compact system, without any of those palpable 
inconsistencies which we find in so many of the multiform 
religious systems of the present day. It professes to explain 
all things in heaven and earth, and is most ingenious and 
comprehensive in its manner of solving what are to other 
systems inexplicable mysteries, which they have either to deny 
or to explain away by some not very satisfactory evasion. It 
offers to man’s independence a freedom from control that is 
flattering and attractive to him. It professes a lofty morality, 
and even a spirit of asceticism, that have for their object to 
throw into the shade the Christian morality and the asceticism 
of the saints. It takes under its sheltering wing all other 
religions whatever, declaring them to be imperfect endeavours 
after the Theosophic system, and their founders to have been 
“adepts”” who had arrived at a high stage of Theosophic devel- 
opment. It brushes aside the miracles of Christianity and the 
marvels of Spiritualism, as mere child’s play compared with the 
wonders that are in the power of the most illustrious of its 
Mahatmas. It declares all these marvels, which are generally 
regarded as supernatural, to be nothing more than the exercise 
of their natural powers on the part of those who have pene- 
trated far into the secrets of Nature, and obtained by a long 
course of training, which has lasted it may be for thousands of 
years, such a mastery over the material world as makes them 
almost as independent of it as theology represents the angels as 
being. It is of its nature a hidden and esoteric system, but in 
view of the increasing acquaintance with the secrets of Nature 
that exoteric science is attaining, its adepts think it advisable to 
manifest something more of their power to the world at large 
than has ever been done before, and even to encourage the 
formation of a universal brotherhood, intended to gather 
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together all mankind under its potent sway, as well as of a 
Theosophical Society for the spread of its teaching, and for 
the investigation of those mysteries of nature which only its 
adepts can hope to fathom. 

Such a system wakens curiosity and kindles the imagination. 
If it can perform all that it promises, it seems to open outa 
new vista in the varied landscape of human existence. It 
certainly cannot be passed over unnoticed by those who take 
an interest in the development of human thought. Its growing 
influence seems to point to it as destined to play an important 
part in the mental history of the coming generation. For just 
as it is one of the marks of genius to gather up the tendencies 
of the age, and to swim with the current even while directing 
its course, so it is the mark of a system that is destined to 
exert influence over mankind, that it assimilates the prevalent 
tendencies of the age, and does not run in opposition to them. 
And this Theosophy undoubtedly does. 


When any new system, whether of religion, philosophy, or 
science, comes before us for examination, there is a certain 
method of procedure that will always be adopted by prudent 
men, if they see in it sufficient claims on their attention to make 
it worthy of being examined into. They ask first of all what 
credentials it can offer, what proof of its pretensions, and what 
evidence for its being something more than a mere idle offspring 
of human imagination. If it can show cause why it is worthy 
of the consideration of intelligent men, there then arises a 
further question which can only be solved in the course of the 
investigation of it. This is, whether it in any way sins against 
right reason, and contradicts either itself or such general 
principles as are generally admitted by all men to be true. 
If it passes through this ordeal unscathed, then we have to 
proceed to examine it by further methods, so far as they are 
within our reach. We inquire whether its effects seem to be 
productive of virtue and discouraging to vice. We also ask 
whether it meets the most urgent human needs, and provides 
a remedy for the chief ills to which mankind is exposed. We 
judge so far as is possible of the character of its chief supporters, 
and of the influence that it seems to have had on their lives. 
And having formed an opinion on these points, and any others 
that may help us in our investigation, we then go back on its 
credentials, and examine them once more under the light of the 
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further knowledge that we have gained of its moral and intel- 
lectual character and tendencies. 

We will now apply this method to Theosophy. First of 
all, as regards its credentials, it professes to be able to place in 
the hands of its adepts marvellous powers, which, if substan- 
tiated, altogether surpass the natural powers of the mass of 
men. We have to begin by asking whether these powers are 
a reality, or whether the marvels which it claims for its most 
distinguished adherents are a mere piece of clever conjuring, 
explicable in the same way as the marvels wrought by Robert 
Houdin or by Messrs. Maskelyne and Cook are explicable. On 
this point we have the testimony of a number of witnesses 
whom no one could believe to have been guilty, one and all, 
of deliberate fraud, and of whom it is almost equally absurd to 
suppose that they, intelligent and highly educated men and 
women as they are, have been the victims of a series of most 
extraordinary conjuring tricks. We are therefore compelled, 
by the ordinary laws of evidence, to admit the reality of the 
Theosophic marvels, or at all events of a large proportion of 
them. There may indeed have been a large mixture of imposture 
with the genuine wonders to which these highly respectable and“ 
intelligent witnesses bear testimony. But it is a moral impossi~ 
bility that they should all be of a fictitious character, and that 
collusion and sleight of hand should have been the sole agencies 
in their production. I do not hesitate to express my deliberate 
opinion that many of the Theosophic marvels are such as no 
amount of conjuring skill or clever deception could have pro- 
duced, but that there is in them a large element of what for 
convenience’ sake I will call preterhuman agency at work. 

But these palpable wonders are not the only credentials 
adduced by Theosophy. They are but like the miracles of 
Christianity, signs for the benefit of the outsider, but not in any 
way an essential part of the system, as regards their actual 
performance, though the power to perform them is an essential 
to it. It is to the teaching of Theosophy that we must look, im 
order to decide whether it recommends itself to us. First of 
all, is it a system compact and coherent and free from any 
notable conflict of one dogma with another, or of theory with 
fact? 

Whatever may be its weakness in other respects, we do not 
think that on these grounds it offers any obvious grounds for 
its rejection. Nay more, it has a great deal to recommend it 
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in the consistent explanation of the range of facts with which 
it deals, and in the comprehensive theory which professes to give 
a satisfactory solution of what are mysteries to other systems. 
We continue our investigation, and the next point that we 
have to consider is whether it runs counter to any conclusion of 
right reason generally admitted by mankind. This involves 
the examination of what we may call its distinctive dogma, viz., 
that all that is in other systems, whether of religion or philo- 
sophy, attributed to the intervention of other and invisible 
beings, who are of a nature superior to man, and possessed of 
powers entirely surpassing those of any of the human race, is 
really due to the employment of mere natural and impersonal 
causes by a certain number of human beings who possess a 
knowledge of Nature’s laws, and a skill in availing themselves of 
them, such as is utterly unknown to ordinary men. All the 
miracles of Christianity, all the marvels of Spiritualism, are 
according to Theosophy, only natural effects produced in the 
regular order of nature by those who know the inner secrets of 
the natural order. Not that these beings who wield these powers 
are all of them men visible in the flesh. Some of them have 
altogether risen above that subjection to the body that is the lot 
of mankind in general. They have by an assiduous cultivation 
of their higher self conquered their lower nature, and broken 
the bonds which bound them down to earth. They are no 
longer under any restrictions of time and space. They can pass 
hither and thither at their will, from one end of the world to the 
other in a moment of time. They are not tied down to their 
corruptible body, and often pass the greater part of their lives 
altogether freed from its trammels. They have power to take 
it up or lay it down at their pleasure. They can transport 
material objects to the most distant places in an instant. They 
can converse with friends a thousand miles away, or can send 
their “astral bodies” to visit them, and the adept can see them 
and hear their voice when it is imperceptible to the ears and 
eyes of the uninitiated. But this lofty plane of existence, this 
entry into the Divine Kingdom, is only to be won after a life, or 
rather after many lives, of asceticism, purity, and self-denial. 
The happy inheritor of these superhuman gifts has to pass 
through a number of long probations, and it is only after long 
centuries, and many a painful struggle and heroic victory over 
his lower nature, that he can begin to enter on the enjoyment of 
the unspeakable privileges that are the lot of these chosen souls. 
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He must ascend by slow steps. After one period of existence, 
one mortal life, has been successfully accomplished, he again 
becomes incarnate with the influences of his former life all 
affecting that on which he is now entering. Starting thus with 
the advantage of these beneficial results of his previous life of 
virtue, he passes to a still higher level, and when this second 
life is over, after a certain interval of repose, during which 
he has the opportunity of reflecting on and benefiting by 
the results of his past experience, he once more becomes 
incarnate with a second and an accumulated series of happy 
influences as his stock-in-trade. Thus he goes on through 
a long period of successive re-incarnations, purifying his true 
self more and more, and freeing it by slow degrees of its 
bondage to his lower nature, until at length he enters into the 
Divine Kingdom. He then begins to enjoy all those privileges 
and powers which cannot indeed be called supernatural, since 
Theosophy recognizes no separate existence differing in kind 
from our existence on earth, but in which he will have earned 
by his long asceticism and self-denial such an insight into the 
hidden mysteries of Nature, that he is able to put into play 
forces which men deem supernatural, and wields powers which 
are attributed by the exoteric crowd to some special gift, 
bestowed upon him by the Deity. 

When we ask our Theosophist how all this is proved, and 
venture on the suggestion that so bold a hypothesis requires 
some very decisive arguments in its favour, his answer is that he 
can vouch from his own personal knowledge and experience, 
to the existence of these privileged beings, that he himself has 
held communication with them, and not only thinks, but knows 
that they possess the wondrous powers that Theosophy attri- 
butes to them. He has himself, if he is an adept, seen them 
when no one else could see them, held communication with 
them when their physical bodies were far away, heard them 
narrate the details of their past lives, and go through the history 
of their successive incarnations. To the objector who urges 
that men in general have no such recollection of any previous 
stage of existence, he answers that it is only when the higher 
stages of Theosophic development are reached, that the con- 
scious memory can look back upon the past and recall the 
history of the earlier stages of being. 

If this personal testimony does not satisfy the inquirer, there 
are always the marvels wrought even before those who had no 
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previous knowledge of, or belief in, the occult science. Surely 
the Theosophic doctrine is a more reasonable explanation than 
the wholesale accusation of deceit and imposture against men 
of position and respectability. Moreover, Theosophy strengthens 
its case by pointing out how simple a solution it offers of the 
miracles of all religions. They are nothing else than the 
ordinary use of the extraordinary powers that have been 
acquired by the illustrious brotherhood of the Mahatmas. 
Their grasp of Nature’s laws, compared with which the science 
of the most learned of European scientists or philosophers is 
nothing else than mere ignorance, enables them to produce 
results which the ignorance of the uninitiated assigns to the 
direct intervention of a personal Deity. Thus Theosophy pro- 
fesses to simplify the world indefinitely. The whole universe 
is nothing else than a countless number of beings, of whom all 
the best and wisest are working their way upwards by slow 
degrees to the highest perfection of which they are possible, 
and gaining as they advance continually fresh powers, until 
they at length have so completely thrown off all that ties the 
soul to things material, that they are fit for re-absorption into 
the Deity from which they sprang, and are possessed of almost 
all the extraordinary capabilities that Christian Theology is 
wont to attribute to its Saints, Angels, Archangels, and even 
to God Himself. The world-also contains other beings, who 
are gradually working their way downwards, or rather are 
allowing themselves to fall lower and lower, until at length 
when they have exhausted the Divine element in their nature, 
they sink into nothing by a process of self-induced annihilation. 

But we have spoken of the Divine Kingdom into which 
just souls gradually win their way by the cultivation of the 
Divine element in them, and have said that it is by the extinc- 
tion of this same “ Divine element” that the degraded portion 
of mankind doom themselves to extinction. This brings us 
to the crucial point in Theosophy, though not the point which 
they themselves bring most prominently forward. If we want 
to know the true character of Theosophy, we must look to 
its teaching respecting God. Here in its public and exoteric 
utterances, it practises a careful economy. It professes to be 
compatible with all forms of religious belief. It talks of the 
esoteric basis of Christianity, and invites the followers of Christ 
to become “Christian Theosophists.” It professes a conception 
of the Deity, altogether higher than that of the so-called Theist, 
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and disclaims indignantly the accusation of Atheism. Its one 
object is to help the inquirer to a knowledge of God. It 
professes to have no wish to interfere with any man’s religion. 
All that it asks is that he should try and discover what is 
essentially fundamental, and what is non-essential in the religion 
that he professes. It only desires to sweep away unreasoning 
prejudices, dogmatism, and intolerance. But let us see what 
is its actual doctrine respecting God. The Deity of the 
Theosophists differs little or nothing from the “ Eternal Some- 
thing” of Mr. Herbert Spencer. It denies more expressly and 
unmistakeably any sort of Personal God. God is all, and all is 
God. God is “the ‘Eternal One,’ formless, sexless, inconceivable.” 
It is utterly incorrect, according to Theosophy, to speak of God 
as “ He, or She, or It.” God is an existence which manifests 
Intelligence (to use an inadequate word). God is the One reality, 
the only permanent among the myriad and fleeting phenomena. 
God is the Infinite and Eternal Cause, dimly formulated in the 
“Unconscious and unknowable of current European Philosophy, 
the rootless root of all that was, and is, and ever shall be.”? 
In other words, Theosophy is merely a sort of resuscitated 
Pantheism, assuming a tone of friendly patronage towards all 
other religions, but at the same time cutting at the root of 
all that makes religion deserving of the name. It has been 
well described as a “transcendental Materialism.” For as all 
matter is but a solidified form of the eternal unity, so all that 
is spiritual is but a kind of etherialized matter. Yet it disclaims 
Materialism, inasmuch as Materialism cannot give any account 
of the riddles of psychology, whereas Pantheism proposes so to 
do. But it thus maintains a most friendly attitude to both 
Pantheism and Materialism. But of the Personal God of the 
Monotheist it will have none. It is, in fact, like every form 
of Pantheism, nothing else than sheer Atheism under a respect- 
able disguise. 

But we are wronging Pantheism in identifying it with the 
teachings of Theosophy. For many forms of Pantheism, however 
inconsistently, allows the Personality of God. It attributes to 
Him every possible perfection that is to be found in creatures, 
and its error is that it attributes them to Him, not only as the 
lofty ideal of which the inferior perfections of creatures are but an 
imperfect imitation, but as affording the basis, of which created 
perfections are a higher development. But Theosophy denies 

1 Olcott’s Theosophy, p. 107. 2 Secret Doctrine, i. 14. 
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to its shadowy Deity the noblest perfections of man. It rejects 
the Personality of God, and with personality all those virtues 
and perfections which are possible to only a personal being. 
The Theosophist Deity is like a big ocean of flame from which 
little morsels detach themselves, and are incarnated in the shape 
of men, to pass through a certain cycle of re-incarnations, and 
at last to be either swallowed up once more in the Deity, or to 
disappear altogether. Human personality does not, according 
to Theosophy, find any corresponding perfection in God. To 
evade, if possible, one difficulty that this theory carries on 
the face of it, they deny that personality is a perfection in God, 
and assert that when the perfected intelligence returns to the 
Source from which it sprang it will lose its personality alto- 
gether, though not its individuality. How this can be is, the 
Theosophists allow, a “mystery.” But it is not only a mystery, 
it is an absurdity. For a personality is nothing else than the 
individual subsistency of a rational nature. It is of its essence 
that it should be one of itself, and distinct from all others. 
This individuality therefore cannot persist when the personality 
disappears, and the soul becomes once more merged in that 
sort of ocean, that unknown, undefined, which seems to be their 
God. If personality is not a perfection of all rational natures, 
there are no such thing as perfections at all. For goodness, 
intellect, will, all imply personality, and are impossibilities 
without it. Everything that distinguishes us from the lower 
animals belongs to our personality. To represent the goal 
of our existence as the loss of our personality, is to make the 
object of our lives what would be, if it were possible, an utter 
degradation, to which annihilation would be, we are inclined 
to think, a preferable alternative. But it is not possible that 
we should ever lose it, and we cannot even think it away from 
our true self in any form of future existence that we can 
conceive. 

Let us look at this system from another point of view. 
The aim of human life is to raise ourselves above the bonds 
of the flesh and of the material world until we are fit to 
be admitted to the full fruition of the Deity. This is to be 
accomplished by the persevering practice of a high degree of 
moral virtue and ascetic culture, as well as by the careful study 
of the mysteries of Nature. But what is virtue? and how is 
it to be learned? It is, we imagine, to be learned from the 
adepts, and they in their turn have it communicated to them 
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by the members of the Sacred Brotherhood of the Mahatmas. 
But whence did they learn it? From a primitive revelation, 
say the Theosophists, which they have subsequently developed 
and improved upon from their own experience. But who 
communicated to them this primitive revelation? It cannot 
have been their unknown Deity, the great impersonal unknown, 
Whence did they gain any notions of right and wrong, virtue 
and vice? Whence came their moral code? They cannot 
appeal to the natural law, for a law is impossible without a 
lawgiver, and lawgiver they have none. Perhaps they will tell 
us that it was devised by some mighty Mahatma in the far-off 
ages. We can understand this if the said Mahatma were 
another name for the Eternal God. But if, like Topsy, “he 
growed,” or were a personal spark proceeding from the im- 
personal source of all things, we are no nearer to an answer to 
our inquiry. 

And what is the present constitution of the Theosophist 
Universe? They maintain a hierarchy of souls made perfect, 
ascending from the humblest adept who is learning the A B C 
of Theosophy, up to the glorious intelligences who have not 
only worked their way up from the lowest forms of human 
existence until they are independent of their bodies, but have 
ascended to a lofty height of perfection which it baffles our poor 
powers even to imagine. From Angels to Archangels, from 
Archangels to Cherubim and Seraphim, all this is nothing 
compared with the unspeakable heights of perfection opening 
out before the ambitious Theosophist. But of this exalted 
hierarchy who is the head? Theosophists talk of the “Kingdom 
of God,” but it is a Kingdom without a King. Their system 
has the fatal flaw of being an acephalous one. Their host of 
Heaven has captains, and colonels, and generals, but no 
commander-in-chief. How is it ruled? Who lays down its 
laws? Is it a republic or an aristocracy? What if its rulers 
should disagree among themselves? Who is to deliver sentence 
as a final court of appeal? Of all this we hear nothing in our 
revelations of the secrets of Theosophy. But we imagine that 
the adept will answer us that all this is hidden from our profane 
view, and is only to be understood by those who have by a long 
course of training qualified themselves for the reception of these 
higher mysteries. We who have never held commune with 
Mahatmas, or devoted ourselves to the ascetic life of perfect 
purity and lofty morality which has to accompany a successful 
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initiation into the deeper secrets of Theosophy, are incapable of 
appreciating their pearls of doctrine, and the holy things that 
are reserved for the esoteric few. Be it so. It is on this very 
ground that we have a right to declare Theosophy nothing else 
than a shallow and unscientific imposture. It professes to be a 
science, scientifically constructed, and when it is shown to be 
utterly unscientific, and opposed to the very principles of human 
reason, it takes refuge in the mysterious, and veils its absurdities 
under the name of mysteries that only the adept can compre- 
hend. For absurd we do not hesitate to declare its Hierarchy 
without a supreme Head, its Deity who does not possess what 
is the highest natural perfection of any rational being, and its 
code of morality proceeding from a primitive tradition that was 
handed down by no supreme authority, and came into existence 
no one can tell how. 

But if this is so, how are we to account for the marvels of 
Theosophy? We have confessed our conviction that they are 
no mere imposture, but that Madame Blavatsky and her fellow- 
adepts have been the medium of wonders that altogether 
surpass the powers of any ordinary human being. Are we to 
allow that whatever may be the logical inconsequence of their 
system, they have nevertheless dipped more deeply than any 
scientists of Western civilization into the working of Nature’s 
secret laws, and have acquired preternatural powers that enable 
them to overcome from time to time those laws of time and 
space by which we are bound down? Our answer to this question 
is that we do not deny them the possession of these powers, but 
we do altogether deny that they are arrived at by any deeper 
knowledge of natural law. If we concede this, we should have 
to concede the same knowledge to the Spiritualists. The almost 
exact identity of the effects produced points to an identity 
of the producing cause. It is true that Spiritualists ascribe 
the phenomena produced through the agency of Spiritualistic 
mediums to the presence of the spirits of the departed, while 
Theosophy attributes the similar phenomena wrought through 
Theosophic adepts to the presence of some one of the mighty 
Brotherhood in his astral body, or under some other form 
through which he is enabled to project himself in a moment to 
the ends of the earth. 

But this mighty Brotherhood, never seen in the flesh except 
by those who have already bent their knee to the Theosophic 
idol, are certainly a very suspicious Fraternity. They are said 
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to be at present chiefly resident at Thibet, and to number 
amongst their body some of the most distinguished of the 
“Lamas.” But a recent traveller, conversing with more than 
one of the Lamas in question, found that they laughed to 
scorn the notion of any among them possessing those marvel- 
lous powers, and hinted pretty plainly that the adepts who 
suggested their existence were imposing on the credulity of the 
Western mind. 

We must say a word or two here on the subject of Theo- 
sophist morality. The superior morality of Theosophy is 
supposed to be one of its strongest points. Its fundamental 
idea is a universal Brotherhood, which is to gather into itself 
whatever is good in all other systems of religion or philan- 
thropy, a comprehensive scheme which is to include the whole 
world, and inculcate universal benevolence. All dogmas and 
dogmatic teaching are to be banished ; we are to hear no more 
of the rewards to be allotted in Heaven to those who devote 
their lives to the service of others, or of the punishments to be 
allotted by a Just Judge to those who have spent their days in 
selfish disregard of the interests of those around them. Instead 
of all this we are to have a purely disinterested and universal 
benevolence. In the words of a Theosophist writer, “No 
Divinity will greet the conqueror as a favourite of Heaven ; 
no demon will seize the lost in a predestined clutch (szc.). If I 
perceive the true fraternity of man, if I am in accord with the 
law of sympathy that it evokes, if I realize that the richest 
pleasure comes from giving rather than receiving good, I shall 
not be passively inaggressive, I shall be actively beneficent. In 
other words, I shall be a true philanthropist. Theosophy, by 
thus abolishing selfishness, abolishes the cause of all sin, and 
most of the misery of life.” 

All this sounds very beautiful, but it is nothing new. This 
dream of a universal Brotherhood is a commonplace of un- 
practical theorists of all ages. The greatest of heathen 
philosophers remarked long ago, that a friendship that is to 
include the whole human race is indeed “friendship and 
water.” What motive does Theosophy put forward sufficient 
to effect this wholesale transformation of human nature, and to 
establish the reign of universal benevolence? It is strong in 
tall talk. It denounces, after the accustomed manner of charlatan 
reformers, the present morality, and existing religious and social 
and political institutions. But when the halcyon day arrives 
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when it has swept all other systems into itself, and Theosophy 
reigns supreme, what will be the motives for well-doing, and the 
practical sanctions which it will oppose to the selfish tendencies 
of poor human nature? We are able to answer the question 
from the words of Theosophists themselves : 


If unselfishness constitutes the method towards social regeneration, 
Karma—for such is the name of this doctrine of justice—must consti- 
tute its stimulus. Nothing fails—no good, no evil, can die without its 
fruit. The result of a deed is as certain as the deed. 

Theosophy insists that moral causes are no less effective than are 
physical, and that its due effect, in harm or benefit, is infallibly attached 
to every moral act. There is no escape, no loss, no uncertainty; the 
law is absolutely unflinching and irresistible. Every penny of debt must 
be paid, by or to the individual himself. Not by any means necessarily 
in one life, but somewhere and somehow along the great chain is 
rigorous justice done; for the effect of causes generated on the moral 
plane may have to exhaust themselves in physical circumstances.! 


But is this doctrine of retribution likely to be effectual 
against moral evil if it makes the punishment of it a mechanical 
carrying into the moral order of the law of cause and effect ? 
We are to receive for every ill-deed an exactly corresponding 
amount of punishment. Note, that in this system there is no 
question of sin, or of offence committed against a Being who 
has unlimited claims to our obedience. It is merely a question 
of having to pay back in some way that which I have wrong- 
fully appropriated to myself. In some future re-incarnation 
I shall be mulcted in the exact sum of which I have cheated my 
neighbour, or I shall suffer just that amount of pain which 
corresponds to the unlawful pleasure that I have allowed myself. 
Is this to constitute the effective sanction that is to abolish all 
vice, selfishness, and wrong-doing? If in some remote re-incarna- 
tion I am merely to pay back what I have wrongfully acquired, 
we may be sure that the present attractiveness of the immediate 
satisfaction will easily outweigh the corresponding suffering 
which may be indefinitely postponed, and at all events will not 
trouble me except in a vague and undefined promise of a loss 
corresponding to my present gain. A bird in hand is worth two 
in the bush, and when it is a question of only one bird in the 
bush, and the bush is far removed into the shadowy distance, 
what can be more preposterous than to imagine that so feeble a 
penalty will deter men from vice and crime? 


1 Theosophy as a Guide in Life, p. 3. 
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One other question we have to put to the Theosophists. 
What proof do they offer of the elaborate hypothesis that they 
put forward? I know that they are ready with their assertions 
that they testify those things that they have themselves seen, 
but the poor exoterist may at least be allowed to suggest that 
even if they cannot deceive, yet they may be deceived, or 
deceiving themselves. We are not prepared to accept their 
statements without rigorous proof. They are strong in the 
most wonderful hypotheses and in theories the most reckless 
and improbable, but not a vestige of real evidence do they 
bring forward. Their system is opposed to human reason, 
and their morality rests upon sanctions of the feeblest, and 
so we are naturally somewhat suspicious of their assertions 
respecting the knowledge of the past, and the alleged recollec- 
tion possessed by the more exalted of the adepts respecting 
their previous incarnations. When they tell us that they 
themselves have had the privilege of conversing with the most 
illustrious and the wisest of men, who have visited them from 
their distant seclusion in India or Thibet, and communicated to 
them their divine wisdom, we cannot help remembering that 
the only specimen we have had of the wisdom of the Great 
Brotherhood, was a long rigmarole which I have ventured to 
profanely call rubbish, and which certainly does not add to the 
credit of that illustrious but somewhat questionable con- 
fraternity. 

We do not deny that the appearance of a phantom form 
which these good men dignify by the name of an astral body at 
the distance from the spot where the mortal body is situate is 
possible. There are in existence a number of well authenticated 
stories collected by the Psychical Society and other competent 
witnesses, which go to prove that the phantoms, or as they 
are sometimes called the “thought bodies,” of the living appear 
to their absent friends. The mother appears to her son, or the 
husband to his wife, at the moment of death or of some 
imminent peril. Sometimes the visit is made to an entire 
stranger or to one with whom the owner of the phantom body 
has had mere business or friendly relations. Sometimes there 
is a distinct motive for the visit; help is needed by the visitor, 
or he comes to warn of danger or of death. But there seems 
to be no sort of law regulating such apparitions. There is not 
a tittle of evidence to show that such a power can be exercised 
by any living man at his own will, or that the absent have ever 
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been summoned by those who desire their presence. Indeed 
all the evidence is against the possession by any one of the 
power to transport himself at will to a distance through some 
superior knowledge of the laws of Nature that he has acquired. 
Here the Theosophical apparitions stand altogether apart 
from the many and varied apparitions recorded by trustworthy 
exoteric witnesses. 

There are numbered among Theosophic marvels other pheno- 
mena, which have their only parallel among the phenomena of 
Spiritualism. The similarity between the two systems in this 
point is very remarkable. There is the same apparent inde- 
pendence of the ordinary laws of matter, the same transporting 
of material objects from a distance and their concealment where 
no mortal hand can have placed them, the same knowledge of 
what is taking place at a distance, the same sounds produced 
withopt visible agency, the same sudden showering down of 
roses or other flowers that come no one can tell from whence, 
the same written communications to the favoured believer, the 
same literary style in the great souls of the Theosophists and 
in the disembodied spirits who hold converse with the Spiri- 
tualist mediums. Failing therefore to find any possible natural 
explanation for the Theosophist phenomena, we naturally turn 
to the Spiritualists and inquire into their method of explaining 
the extraordinary facts common to both systems. The Spiri- 
tualists declare that these are produced by the disembodied 
spirits of the dead, and their hypothesis is a far more plausible 
one than that of Theosophy. We are not now concerned with 
disproving the doctrines taught by the accredited mediums of 
Spiritualism, or rather taught to them by the unseen agents 
who hold communication with them. Enough to say that after 
some forty years’ experience, the almost unanimous opinion of 
scientific men is that the phenomena are undeniably real, and 
are produced by really existing beings of a spiritual nature, 
while the unanimous opinion of scientific men who believe in 
Christianity is that they are produced, not by the spirits of the 
dead, but by preternatural beings who feed man’s longing 
after the invisible by assuming the name and character of the 
departed, and taking occasion therefrom to subvert the autho- 
rity of God, and teach what is opposed to truth in some cases, 
and to lead their victims into gross moral evil. 

Turning from Spiritualists to Theosophists, we find them 
with marvels corresponding to the marvels of Spiritualism, and 
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rather going beyond them than falling short of them. We 
find the facts undeniable and we have to give some rational 
account of them. We reject the explanation of the Theoso- 
phists themselves as at variance with all experience, and based 
on the assumption of powers by mortal man which are alto- 
gether out of his control. We therefore turn to the invisible 
world, and inquire whether we find there anything to guide us. 
We find a set of phenomena almost exactly identical with those 
of Spiritualism. In Spiritualism the foolish persons who have 
taken part in them have been made the tools of preternatural 
beings for the spread of doctrines opposed to the teaching of 
Christianity. Are we justified in arriving at the same conclusion 
respecting the Theosophist fraternity ? 

Now the Theosophists are far bolder in their work of destruc- 
tion than the Spiritualists ever ventured to be. These latter, 
though they set aside Christianity, and denied any sort of 
permanent Hell, did not go so far as to deny the existence 
of the Supreme and Omnipotent God. But their success 
seems to have emboldened the authors of their teaching and 
the workers of their marvels to a bolder flight. The growing 
recognition of law has at the same time encouraged them 
to introduce a system more entirely mechanical. They have 
indeed left to man his free-will, knowing that a system 
which denies this will never gain a wide influence, but outside 
of this there is no sort of personal agency in the world. 
Invisible agents are still a part of the system, but instead 
of the spirits of the dead they are simply the astral bodies 
of some living man, or the soul of those who are waiting in 
Devachan for a new re-incarnation. Thus man’s pride is 
flattered, he is freed from the inconvenient encumbrance of a 
personal God, and is provided with a comfortable system of 
which the most terrible penalty threatened to the evil-doer is 
that he will re-incarnate on a lower level than before, and in — 
the end disappear altogether if he goes on offending past alk 
redemption. We accordingly arrive at the conclusion that 
if Spiritualism is to be attributed to a preternatural agency 
opposed to God, to Christianity, and to truth, lacking all suffi- 
cient sanction for virtue, and throwing dust in the eyes of men 
by a delusive and plausible hypothesis, we have all the more 
reasons for assigning Theosophy to the same origin, and for 
tracing in it the work of the same preternatural agents. 

To put the matter in plain English, Theosophy is a fal!se;, 
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anti-Christian,' godless system, teaching doctrines subversive of 
all belief and all true morality, and putting forward as its cre- 
dentials wonders which are neither more nor less than simple 
devilry. It is a plausible system, a compact system, a system 
most cleverly and cunningly devised, and for this reason all 
the more dangerous and detestable. Its profession of a lofty 
asceticism and an unblemished purity among its adepts is not 
really in its favour, for asceticism has no value in itself, and 
physical purity derives all its grace and beauty from its being 
cultivated for the love of God. If purity and asceticism are 
built on pride and minister to pride, they are not good but evil. 

After what we have said, it is not necessary to discuss 
at any length whether a “Christian Theosophy” is possible. 
The pamphlet issued by the Theosophical Society, entitled, The 
Esoteric Basis of Christianity, is opposed to the very fundamentals 
of Christian teaching. After saying that Christ is not to be 
identified with Jesus, the former being an allegorical and typical, 
and the latter a personal Being, the author continues: 

It is a matter of secondary importance to us whether the personal 
Jesus was or was not crucified in the manner described ; as to whether 
he did or did not rise from the grave and appear afterwards to his 
disciples. The speculations and arguments and physical probability or 
improbability of this event may be left to those who still cling to the 
idea of a carnalized personal Christ. (p. 27.) 


And again: 

The “divinity of Christ” has been the great dogma of the Church, 
and at the same time the great stumbling-block of rational thought, 
simply because the ddd was so complete—or rather because the early 
Church authorities were so successful in destroying the clue, so that the 
derivation of their doctrines from the Gnostic and Egyptian A/)'steries 
could not be traced—that the personal Jesus became absolutely identi- 
fied with the typical Christ. (p. 26.) 

These extracts show clearly enough that the Theosophic 
conception of Jesus is that He was a mere man, Divine only 
in the sense in which divinity can be predicated of every man 
by reason of his being an emanation from the impersonal 
deity of Theosophy. In another pamphlet, entitled 7heosophy 
the Religion of Jesus, the same blasphemy is still more plainly 
stated : 


1 The antagonism of Theosophy to Christianity is not always concealed. ‘‘ At 


Cotta,” writes a recent traveller, ‘‘ Colonel Olcott succeeded in stirring up the 
Buddhist priests to such hostility, that for a while the attendance at the Christian 
Schools diminished.” (Vide C. F. Gordon Cumming, 7wo Happy Years in Ceylon, 


vol, ii. pp. 413—419.) 
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The orthodox regard the recorded career of Jesus as a demon- 
stration of His Divine nature, considering it proof that He was 
mcarnate God. The other, the rationalistic, regards it as illustrative 
of the universal love of the marvellous, manifesting itself along the lines 
usual in an uncritical age and when superstition was general... . 
To a Theosophist, understanding what are the genius and goal of 
spiritual development, there is nothing strange in the supposition that 
Jesus, evidently an Initiate, may have been a lofty Adept, relieving at 
ence both the ignorance and the suffering of His hearers. Exceptional 
Power is not an abnormal accompaniment to exceptional Wisdom. 
May it not be that the cordial recognition Theosophy gives to both can 
prove the meeting-ground of the antagonistic schools, and that the 
Rationalist may concede a fact unprovable by conventional methods, 
and that the Orthodox may waive a dogma sustained only by tradition 
er by Councils ? (p. 15.) 


When we are told that among the adherents of Theosophy 
are several clergymen of the Anglican Church, we confess to 
some little surprise. Anglicanism is comprehensive and elastic 
enough, but we should scarcely have thought that it could be 
stretched so far as to include among its ministers those who, as 
Theosophists, are bound to deny that Jesus Christ was God 
incarnate, and blot out from their minds altogether the idea of 
a personal God. What can be a more complete contradiction 
in terms than the phrase, Christian Theosophy? Christian 
Theosophy! you might as well talk of Mohammedan Christi- 
anity, or Monotheistic Atheism ! 

To sum up. The wonders of Theosophy are not (speaking 
generally) impostures. Some of them may possibly be pro- 
duced by natural means, or by trickery, but these would 
be the exception rather than the rule. Many of them are 
quite inexplicable by natural means. They cannot be super- 
natural, for the system to which they bear witness is one that 
blasphemes ‘alike Almighty God and His Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We therefore cannot avoid the inference that 
they are due to the preternatural powers of the invisible 
enemies of God. It is nothing clse than a system of devilry, 
veiled under fair names, and hiding its true character behind the 
veil of a universal Brotherhood and the pretence of a superior 
knowledge of Nature’s secret laws. It deserves the hatred and 
abhorrence, not only of every one who calls himself a Christian, 
but also of every believer in the unity of a Personal God. 
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THANKS to the writings of Alban Butler, Mrs. Hope, and the 
compilers of our manuals of ecclesiastical history, it may be 
presumed that every educated English-speaking Catholic has at 
some time or other become acquainted with the touching story 
of St. Perpetua and her companions. The record of their 
imprisonment and martyrdom stands out conspicuous among 
other similar narratives, not only by reason of the minuter 
details into which it enters, but also from the fact that the 
greater portion of the story is told by the martyrs themselves. 
Moreover, the detailed account of the visions which play so 
important a part in this particular record is without parallel in 
the Acts of Christian martyrs. 

Perpetua and Felicitas have always held a place of honour 
in the cu/tus of Western Christendom. Three sermons are still 
extant, preached by St. Augustine on the anniversary of their 
festival in the great Basilica at Carthage—a church which was 
dedicated to their memory, and which probably enshrined their 
relics. They, with St. Cyprian, are the only martyrs, not 
personally connected with Rome, who find a place in the earliest 
extant Roman Calendar ;! and when in the Canon of the Mass 
seven representative saints of the gentler sex are daily com- 
memorated, two of the names of which loving and reverent 
mention is made are those of Felicitas and Perpetua. And in 
our own days Leo XIII., in the Bull Waterna Ecclesia, whereby 
he restored the ancient see of Carthage, refers in glowing terms 
to this par feminarum nobilissimum as among the brightest 
glories of the African Church. 


1 We refer to that known (from its discoverer) as the Bucherian Calendar, which 
goes back to the middle of the fourth century, and was undoubtedly compiled from 


still earlier documents. 

2 Par feminarum nobilissimum quarum tanto mirabilior victoria quantum 
diutius cum quesitissimis cruciatibus infirmitas sexus dimicavit.” (Apud Pillet, 7st. 
de Ste. Perpetua, p. 66.) It is curious that the words of the prayer, ‘‘ Mobis quoque 
peccatoribus ... partem aliquam et soctetatem donare dignerts cum tuis sanctis 
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Throughout the middle ages the chief available source of 
information concerning these holy martyrs was the document 
now known as the Shorter Acts, of which many MSS. exist, 
and the substance of which is embodied in the Lessons of the 
old Roman Breviary.!. But about the middle of the seventeenth 
century Luke Holsten, a convert from Protestantism, who after- 
wards became connected with the Vatican and Barberini 
Libraries, discovered in the Benedictine Monastery of Monte 
Cassino the MS. of a much fuller narrative. This document he 
prepared for publication, enriching it with copious and valuable 
notes. But death having overtaken him, the work was brought 
to completion by Father Nicholas Poussines (Possinus) of the 
Society of Jesus, who, however, added little to the annotations 
of Holsten. This first edition of the Passion of St. Perpetua—as 
the longer Acts are called—appeared in 1663, and a second was 
published at Paris by Henri de Valois (Valesius) in the following 
year. A fresh recension of the text, based on the collation of 
an additional MS., described as of Salisbury, was appended to 
the Oxford edition of Lactantius, De J/orte Persecutorum, 
published in 1680; and Ruinart, in his Acta Sincera Martyrum 
(1689), claims to have made use of yet two other MSS., ascribed 
respectively to Compiégne and Salzburg. There seems however 
to be some ground for suspecting that the Coder Salisburgensis 
of Ruinart and the C. Sarisburiensis of the Oxford editor are 
identical.” 

On the materials above described, the Abbé Pillet based his 
Historie de S. Perpétue et de ses Compagnons, published in Paris 
seven years ago—a work which deserves the highest com- 
mendation. The learned and pious author has used for the 
illustration of his subject the results of a careful study of the 
history and archeology, Roman and African, Christian and 
Pagan, of the second and third centuries ; and so full and life-like, 


Apostolis et Martyribus, cum... Felicitate, Perpetua,” &c., echo the words of the 
Passio S, Perpetua, ‘‘ut communionem habeatis cum sanctis martyribus et per illos 
cum Domino Jesu Christo.” The reference is to 1 John i. 3. 

1 In the fourteenth century these Lessons made way for those proper to 
St. Thomas Aquinas, whose feast (March 7) coincides with that of St. Perpetua and 
her companions. Mr. Robinson however is not quite correct in his assertion (7he 
Passion of St. Perpetua, p. 20), that the martyrs have been ‘‘ ousted altogether” by 
St. Thomas ; for they receive a commemoration in the Mass and Office of March 7. 

2 It seems more likely that Ruinart should have written C. Sa/ishurgensis as the 
Latin equivalent for ‘‘ Salisbury,” than that the Oxford editor should have written 
Sarisburiensis for ‘of Salzburg.” The evidence for the identity of the two (?) MSS. 
is purely internal. 
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as well as truthful, is the picture he has drawn, that he may well 
be said to have attained in a high degree the end which the 
redactor of the original Passio S. Perpetue tells us that he set 
before himself, uz /ectzone corum quast representatione rerum et 
Deus honoretur, et homo confortetur. 

The learned Abbé, however, was not to have the last word 
on the subject of the African martyrs. In 1890, Professor 
Rendel Harris, formerly of Christ’s College, Cambridge, but 
now of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, discovered in the 
library of the Patriarch of Jerusalem a Greek text of the 
Passion of St. Perpetua, which he published in the same year 
with an Introduction and Notes, adding a reprint of the Latin 
Passio» In this work Professor Harris and his co-editor Pro- 
fessor Gifford maintained the priority of the Greek text. But 
Professor J. Armitage Robinson in a still more recent edition of 
both texts has earnestly and very ably vindicated the claims of 
the Latin to be regarded as the original, of which the Greek is, 
in his opinion, a somewhat tame and emasculated version.” 
And to this view Mr. Harris has, it would seem, since come round. 
But before entering on the discussion of this and certain other 
controverted points, it may be well to set before the reader some 
of the more striking portions of the Passion of St. Perpetua. 


If the ancient examples of faith [so runs the Preface to the narra- 
tive], which bear witness to God’s grace and work edification to man, 
have been committed to writing in order that their perusal might set 
before us the events narrated as if they were actually present, and that 
so God might be honoured and man strengthened; why should not 
more recent instances also, which serve these two ends equally well, be 
likewise put on record, if only because these things will become old in 
their turn and of value (vecessarta, dvayxaia) to posterity, even though 
at this present time they be esteemed of less weight by reason of a 
certain prejudice in favour of the veneration due to antiquity?* But let 


1 The Acts of the Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas, the original Greek text 
now first published by J. R. Harris and S. K. Gifford, London, 1890. We may note 
in passing that the term Acés is more properly used to designate the authentic record 
of the trial and sentence of a martyr, or group of martyrs: the account of their 
imprisonment, sufferings, and death is rightly described (as in two of the Latin MSS. 
above referred to) by the word Passzo. 

2 Texts and Studies: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited 
by J. Armitage Robinson, B.D., &c. vol. i. part ii: Zhe Passion of St. Perpetua. 
By the Editor. Cambridge: University Press, 1891. 

5 Propter prasumptam venerationem antigquitatis. In the Greek, the same 
thought is expressed thus: ‘‘ Does it seem perhaps that deeds of recent date are less 
worthy of consideration, on the ground that what is more ancient seems in a manner 
more venerable? Rather be it said that these things becoming ancient in their ture 
will prove not less valuable and venerable to our posterity.” 
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those look to it who judge of the single operation of the Holy Spirit 
according to the successive ages of time ; whereas they ought to regard 
what is new, nay, what is newest, as most full of power, inasmuch as it 
participates in that exuberance of grace which is promised for the latter 
days. “And it shall come to pass in the last days (saith the Lord), I 
will pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh: and their sons and their 
daughters shall prophesy, and upon all My servants and handmaids will 
I pour out of My Spirit; and the young men shall see visions, and the 
old men shall dream dreams.” And therefore we, who acknowledge and 
honour recent prophecies and visions as being as much the outcome of 
God’s promise as the old, and who reckon all the operations of the 
Holy Spirit as part of the endowment of the Church, for to her was He 
sent, to administer all gifts to all her members according as God has 
apportioned to each, we, I say, of necessity both record these things 
and recite them in public to the honour of God; lest men of weak or 
pusillanimous faith should suppose that the grace of God worked only of 
old either unto constancy in suffering or unto wonder of revelations ; 
whereas He worketh always as He has promised, that unbelievers may 
be convinced and believers profit thereby. And so, brethren and 
children, we announce to you that which we have heard and felt, to the 
end that you who were present at the scenes we relate may recall the 
glory of the Lord, and you who now learn of them from our recital 
may have fellowship with the holy martyrs, and through them with 
Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom be honour and glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

At this time were apprehended several young catechumens, Revo- 
catus and his fellow-slave Felicitas, Saturninus, and Secundulus; and 
with them Vibia Perpetua, a lady nobly born, highly educated, honourably 
married. Her father and mother were still alive, as well as two brothers, 
one of them like herself a catechumen ; she had also a child which had 
not yet been weaned. From this point she herself has left on record 
the whole course of her martyrdom, expressing her own thoughts in her 
own handwriting (ordinem totum martyrit sui... conscriptum manu 
sua et sensu suo reliquit). 


Much, however, of Perpetua’s narrative we must perforce 
omit, as for instance her graphic picture of the horrors of the 
prison, her pathetic account of the repeated but unavailing 
effort of her aged father to shake her constancy, her descrip- 
tion of the scene before the judge, and of what passed 
between the martyrs and those who on the eve of the combat 
came to gaze on them. In fact, we must confine ourselves 
to her visions and that of her fellow-martyr Saturus. The 
visions of St. Perpetua are three in number, and we give them 
almost in full. 
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THE First VISION. 

One day [she says] my brother said to me: “ Dear lady and sister, 
you are now in such high favour [with God] that if you should ask for 
it a vision would be granted you, whereby you may know whether death 
or liberty awaits you.” And I, knowing that I conversed familiarly with 
God, from whom I had received such great benefits, answered, full of 
faith: “To-morrow I will tell you.” So I prayed, and the following 
vision was granted me. I beheld a brazen ladder of immense height, 
reaching up to the heavens, but so narrow that only one person at a 
time might climb it; and on either side of it were set swords, spears, 
hooks, knives, and other weapons, so that whoever should ascend 
carelessly would have his flesh torn by these instruments. At the foot 
of the ladder was a large dragon, lying in wait for those who approached, 
and frightening them from the ascent. But Saturus mounted it first. . . 
and having reached the top, he turned and said to me: “ Perpetua, I 
await thee; but beware lest the dragon bite thee.” And I said: 
“He shall not harm me, in the name of Jesus Christ.” And from 
below the ladder the dragon, as if afraid of me, cautiously put forth its 
head, and as I sought to step on the first rung I trod on his head.! 
And when I reached the top, I saw there a very large garden, and 
seated in the midst of the garden a white-haired man of great stature, in 
the guise of a shepherd, milking sheep; and around him there stood 
many thousands, clad in white robes. Raising his head, he saw me 
and said: “Welcome, my child!”2 And he called me to him and 
gave me as it were a morsel of the curds.* . . . And I took it in my 
two hands and ate it: and all who stood round said: “Amen.” At 
the sound of their voices I awoke, still perceiving in my mouth a sweet 
taste. And at once [ related the vision to my brother, and we knew 
that we were to suffer; and from that time we began to resign all hope 
in this world. 

THE SECOND VISION. 

A few days afterwards while we were at prayer, a cry suddenly broke 
from my lips: ‘‘Dinocrates!” And I was wonderstruck, for till that 
moment I had not thought of him; and I grieved at the remembrance 
of his death. But knowing myself to be worthy to make petition on 


1 @s eis roy mpa@rov Babudy HOéAnca emiBivar Thy Kepaddy abrod éxdrnoa. This 
seems better than guast primum gradum calcarem, calcavi illi caput of the Latin 
text. So also in the brief account of Saturus, ommitted above, abrod yap oixodouy 
hmev preserves the allusion to 1 Cor. iii. 9, better than the Latin, guéa ipse nos 
adificaverat, 

3 The Latin here has ‘‘ Bene venisti, tegzo.” 

3 dx tov rupod ob Hueryev Edwxev wor woe Ywulov. This mention of “cheese in 
Paradise” (Harris) has been thought to be one of the notes of Montanism in the 
Visions. There is evidently here and in what follows an allusion to the Holy 
Eucharist and the usages which accompany Its reception. But there is absolutely 
nothing to show that the writer of the Visions held the distorted views of the 
Artotyrites, whose error would seem to have consisted in substituting an accessory 
and symbolical ceremony for the great central mystery which it symbolized. 
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his behalf, I began with sobs to pour forth many prayers for him. 
And that very night I had a vision wherein I saw Dinocrates coming 
forth from a dark place (wherein were many others, also suffering from 
fire and thirst), in sordid apparel and with pale complexion, with the 
same wound in his face which he had while he yet lived! This 
Dinocrates was my brother according to the flesh, and had died at the 
age of seven years from a cancer which devoured his face and made 
his death a terror to all men. And I saw between him and me a great 
space, so that we could not approach each other. And in the place 
where my brother stood, there was a font (fiscina, xoAvpB7yOpa) full of 
water ; but its rim was too high for the child to reach; and he strained 
towards it, eager to drink. And I grieved that whereas the font was full 
of water, yet the child was unable to drink by reason of the height of the 
rim. And I woke, and understood that my brother was in pain. But I 
trusted to be able to help him. . . . And after praying day and night 
that I might obtain his release,. . . on a certain evening I again saw 
Dinocrates in the same place as before; but now his person was 
cleansed, and his apparel becoming, and himself at ease, and where 
the wound had been I saw but a scar. Moreover, the rim of the 
font was lowered to his waist, and water flowed from it incessantly ;? 
and on the rim was a golden cup full of water. Dinocrates approached 
and began to drink, yet the cup remained full. And having drunk his 
fill, he began to play about after the manner of children. And I awoke, 
and knew that he was released from punishment. 


THE THIRD VISION. 

On the eve of the combat I saw the following vision: Pomponius 
the deacon came to the prison gate and knocked loudly. I went forth 
and opened it, . . . and he said: “ Perpetua, we wait for you, come!” 
And taking my hand, he led me by rough and winding ways till at last 
with difficulty we reached the amphitheatre. Then he brought me into 
the middle of the arena and said to me: “Fear not, I am with thee, 
and suffer with thee.” And he went away. And I beheld a vast 
concourse of spectators, and knowing that I was condemned to the 
beasts, I wondered that they did not let them loose on me. And then 
came forth to wrestle with me an Egyptian of hateful aspect, followed 
by his backers. But to me there came a certain young man of amazing 
beauty and brilliancy, and with him a band of comely youths to stand 
by and encourage me.’ And I was stripped, and became a man. And 

1 Smep weplwy ert elxev. The Latin has “quod cum morereter habuit.” 

2 So the Greek. The Latin has ‘‘ et aquam de ea ¢rahebat sine cessatione,” which, 
as Mr. Harris points out, hardly agrees with ‘‘ de ea bibere ccepit ” in the next sentence. 

3 ‘*The Latin version,” says Mr. Harris, ‘apparently not seeing the necessity 
for the youth of amazing beauty, and the judge of amazing stature, has left out the 
former, furnishing thus only a bevy of young men for backers of the athlete. But one 
suspects that both God [the Father] and Christ are represented in the vision: God 
the judge of all and Christ the trainer of the faithful.” (Acts, p. 31.) And he justifies 
his remark by an apt quotation from Tertullian’s Oratio ad Martyres. 





| 
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they began to rub me with oil, as they do wrestlers. . . . And then 
came forth a man of wonderful stature, taller than the top of the 
amphitheatre, . . . bearing a wand as if he was a /anista, and green 
boughs covered with golden fruit.1 He commanded silence, and said: 
“If the Egyptian overcome her, he shall slay her with the sword; if she 
overcome him, she shall receive this bough:” and he withdrew. And 
we closed with each other. He strove to seize my feet, but I... 
seized him by the head, threw him on his face, and trampled on his 
head. And the whole crowd applauded, and my backers cheered. 
Then I advanced to the ring-master and received the bough. He 
embraced me and said: “ Peace with thee, daughter!” And forthwith 
I began to go, with applause, to the gate which is called the gate of life 
(ad portam Sanavivariam). And I awoke. Then I knew that my 
struggle was to be, not with the beasts, but with the devil; and I was 
well assured that I should overcome him. Thus far have I written, up 
to the eve of the combat. What happens in the amphitheatre, let him 
describe who chooses. 


Of the fourth vision, that of blessed Saturus, it will be 
enough to give a portion in a slightly abridged form. 


Borne by four Angels, Perpetua and I found ourselves in a large and 
beautiful garden, where we met Jucundus, Saturus, and Artaxius, who 
had been buried alive during the same persecution, and Quintus, who 
had died in prison. We inquired for the rest of our brethren, but the 
Angels bade us first come and salute the Lord. And we came to the 
gates of a place, the walls of which seemed built as it were of light, and 
at the entrance stood four Angels, who clothed us in white robes. We 
advanced to the middle of the place, where was seated a man with grey 
hairs but of youthful countenance, surrounded by a number of elders. 
We saluted the Lord, and He caressed us with His hand (de manu sua 
trajecit nobis in faciem). Then we retired, and found in front of the 
gates Optatus the Bishop and Aspasius the presbyter-teacher,? standing 
apart on the left hand in great grief. They threw themselves at our 
feet, exclaiming: “ Reconcile us to each other, and do not leave us 
thus.” Then Perpetua conversed with them in Greek,’ and we retired 
with them into the garden. But the Angels said: ‘Leave them in 
peace, and if you have any dissensions among you be reconciled.” And 
to Optatus they said: “Correct thy flock ; for they come to thee, as 
men come from the circus or from faction-strife.” Then we recognized 
many of our brethren, especially the martyrs, . . . and still joyful I 
awoke. 


1 In the Latin he has only one bough. But there were other combatants besides 
Perpetua to be rewarded. 
2 The title given to the priest whose permanent office it was to superintend the 


instruction of catechumens. 
3 The statement that ‘ Perpetua conversed with them in Greek” sufficiently 
indicates that Saturus, at least, wrote his vision in Latin. 
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“What happens in the amphitheatre,” Perpetua had written, 
“let him who chooses describe.” But the limits of our space 
forbid us to set forth here the stirring history which the 
narrator, in fulfilment, as he tells us, of the sacred charge 
( fidetcommissum) entrusted to him, has left on record But 
the closing words of the Passion must be given in full. 


O most brave and blessed martyrs! truly called and chosen for the 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ. Surely all who magnify, honour, and 
adore Him, ought to read these records, not inferior to those of old, 
for the edification of the Church, to the end that these new wonders also 
may witness to the One Holy Spirit which still worketh in our midst, to 
the Father Almighty, and to His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom 
be praise and endless power for ever and ever. Amen. 


We are now in a position to say a few words about four 
questions which have given rise to some discussion in connection 
with the martyrdom of St. Perpetua. (1) Who was the author 
of the Passio? (2) Is the Latin text a translation from the 
Greek, or vice versé? (3) Was the author, at the time of 
writing, a Montanist? (4) Did the martyrs themselves, as 
some have supposed, belong to the same sect ? 

The reader will have already noticed that the Passion 
consists of at least three portions of very unequal length; 
a ‘part having been left in writing by St. Perpetua, a part by 
Saturus, and a considerable portion having been added by 
a writer whom we will call the redactor. It needs but a 
cursory examination of the text, to detect a marked difference 
of style between the measured rhetorical periods of the para- 
graphs which open and close the narrative, and the simple 
recital of Perpetua and Saturus. This, however, is what was 
to be expected from the nature of the case; and the difference 
is, to say the least, very much less marked if we confine our 
consideration to the purely historical portions of the redactor’s 
work. Still there seems no reason for doubting the genuineness 
of the Saints’ portion as distinct from that of the redactor; 
nor on the other hand is there sufficient ground for supposing 
that an additional hand has been at work in the composition, 
except in so far as it is antecedently probable that the redactor 
would have made use of the Acts properly so called, ze. the 

1 Quoniam ergo permisit et permittendo voluit Spiritus Sanctus ordinem ipsius 
muneris conscribi et si indigne ad supplementum tantz gloriz describendx, tamen 
quasi mandatum Sanctissime Perpetuze immo fideicommissum ejus exequimur.” 


(Passio, c. xvi.) The italicized words are noteworthy in view of the question as to the 
writer’s Montanistic tendencies. 
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official record drawn up by the ecclesiastical authorities of 
the trial and sufferings of the martyrs. Who then was the 
redactor? A very strong case has been made out for thinking 
that this writer was no other than Tertullian himself. Not 
only is the Latin text full of expressions and legal terms which 
appear to be characteristic of Tertullian; but the coincidences 
of thought and language between the Passio and the Oratio ad 
Martyres are, as Mr. Robinson has well pointed out, too close 
and too numerous to be the effect of accident. Holsten, though 
he nowhere ascribes the authorship to Tertullian, has filled his 
notes with parallel and illustrative passages from the works 
of this great master. Mr. Robinson has added others, and 
has called attention to the peculiar wording and transposition 
of phrases in the Scriptural quotations occurring in the Passzo, 
which, though differing from the versions now in use, tally in 
a remarkable manner with the wording of the same texts in 
some of Tertullian’s acknowledged works. He has, however, 
omitted one instance in point which is at least as remarkable 
as many of those which he has given. It is impossible to 
compare the first chapter of the Passion of St. Perpetua with 
the commencement of the tract De Velandis Virgintbus without 
being struck by the close correspondence in thought and 
language between the two. Both give expression, the one 
briefly, the other at greater length, to the Montanistic doctrine 
that not merely is the operation of the Holy Spirit continuous 
in the Church, but that its manifestations become more perfect 
as the ages succeed one another in the unfolding of her history. 
We will not spoil the vigorous Latin of Tertullian by an 
attempt at translation, but we give the greater part of the 
passage in the original, at the foot of the page.! 


1 **Proprium jam negotium passus mea opinionis, /aline guogue ostendam, 
Virgines nostras velari oportere . . . hoc exigere veritatem cui nemo prescribere 
potest non spatium temporum, non privilegium regionum. . . . Dominus noster 
Christus veritatem se, non consuetudinem cognominavit. Si semper Christus, et prior 
omnibus ; zeque veritas sempiterna et antiqua res. Viderint ergo quibus novum est 
quod sibi vetus est. Hzresim non tam novitas quam veritas revincit. . . . Lege 
fidei manente cetera jam disciplinze et conversationis admittunt novitatem correctionis, 
operante silicet et proficiente usque in finem gratia Dei. Quale est enim ut diabolo 
semper operante et adjiciente quotidie ad iniquitatis ingenio opus Dei aut cessaverit 
aut proficere destiterit? Cum propterea Paracletum miserit Dominus, »t quoniam 
humana mediocritas omnia semel [? simul] capere non poterat, paulatim dirigeretur 
et ordinaretur, et ad perfectum perduceretur disciplina ab illo Vicario Domini Spiritu 
Sancto. . . . Mil sine atate, et omnia tempus expectant. . .. Aspice ipsam 
creaturam paulatim ad fructum promoveri. Granum est primo, et de grano frutex 
oritur,. . . Sic et justitia . . . primo fuit in rudimentis, natura Deum metuens : 
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Mr. Harris does not indeed hold that Tertullian was the 
author of the Passio. But his highly probable contention that 
the Oratio ad Martyres was addressed directly to St. Perpetua 
and her companions must surely be taken as constituting an 
additional argument in favour of that view. 

We cannot, however, presume to affirm that the problem 
of the authorship of the Passion has been finally settled. A 
cautious critic will probably content himself with the conclusion 
of Mgr. Freppel : 


Je ne doute pas un instant que ce compilateur n’ait appartenu 4 
Vécole de Tertullien. D’abord la conformité de son style avec celui du 
prétre de Carthage est telle, qu’on pourrait étre tenté de vouloir 
attribuer 4 ce dernier la rédaction des Actes, si le silence de |’antiquité 
permettait de rien affirmer 4 cet égard.} 


The fact—made known to us by the first words of the De 
Velandis—that Tertullian was accustomed to write in Greek 
as well as in Latin, makes it clear that the question of the 
relative priority of the Greek and Latin text is independent 
of the question of the authorship. Mr. Harris was led to claim 
priority for the Greek chiefly on account of its greater clearness, 
which, we think, is manifestly apparent in many of the instances 
adduced by him; also on account of the presence in the Latin 
of several Greek words, which it seems that a Latin author 
writing at first hand would hardly have introduced ; and finally, 
because, in his opinion, not a few passages occur in the Latin, 
the awkwardness of which cannot be better explained than on 
the score of mistranslation. 

Mr. Robinson, however, argues that the greater clearness of 
the Greek appears on closer inspection to be due to the inability 
of the translator to cope with the forcible terseness of the Latin, 
which if sometimes obscure and rugged, is nevertheless invariably 
sound and idiomatic in construction. The occasional interpola- 
tion of explanatory phrases, and above all, the loss in the Greek 
of a play upon words which occurs more than once in the Latin, 
are, he maintains, fatal to the claims of the newly-discovered 
Greek text to be the original form of the document. As far as 
we can judge after a careful examination of the evidence there 
can be little room to doubt that Latin was the original language 


dehinc per legem et prophetas promovit in infantiam: dehinc per Evangelium 
efferbuit in juventutem nunc per Paracletum componitur in maturitatem.” (Migne, 
P.L. ii. 888—89g0. ) 

1 Tertullien, i. (@uvres, viii.) 320. 
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of the redactor’s portion of the work, and also of the vision of 
Saturus. But with regard to Perpetua’s narrative the case is 
not quite so clear. It is principally in these chapters that 
Messrs. Harris and Gifford found the instances which led them 
to decide in favour of the Greek text, while the indications on 
which Mr. Robinson bases his opinion occur chiefly in the 
portions which are due either to the redactor or to Saturus. 
That Perpetua was familiar with the Greek language is clear 
not only from the mention of her liberal education, but more 
particularly from Saturus’ statement that she conversed in Greek 
with Aspasius and Optatus.! With this mere suggestion of what 
may briefly be called a bilingual hypothesis, we must leave the 
question, for a minute comparison of text with text would be 
out of place in these pages.” 

‘That a document, having Tertullian or one of his school for 
its author would be sure to betray Montanistic tendencies might 
be taken for granted. And that such tendencies are manifested 
in the Passzo has been fully recognized by Catholic writers, no 
less than by those who have scant sympathy with the Catholic 
Church. It is true that it contains hardly an expression which 
is not in itself susceptible of an orthodox interpretation ; but 
the stress laid upon the “recent operations of the Holy Ghost” 
as transcending those of earlier generations, and the covert 
sneers at the veneration paid to antiquity, can in view of the 
controversies which then agitated the African Church, hardly 
be understood otherwise than in a Montanistic sense. On this 
subject it would seem that Mer. Freppel has said the last word, 
and he has said it very well. Speaking of the expressions to 
which reference has been made he writes : 

C’est exactement le langage que tenaient les montanistes pour 
accréditer la mission de leur prophétes comme organes du Paraclet: et 

1 Mr. Robinson considers this statement as proof presumptive that the account of 
the visions was written in Latin ; but on the hypothesis suggested above this argument 
would apply only to that part of the narrative in which the statement occurs. 

2 We have already in previous notes given some indications of the grounds on 
which we prefer the Greek text of the narrative of St. Perpetua. Two more instances 
we must add. “Eri judy maparnpovpévwyr (c. iii.) seems to give better sense than 
**cum adhud cum persecutoribus essem.” And ‘‘alio die cum franderemus” (c. vi.) 
is surely a grotesque mistranslation of 7H juépa ev } Spioro. The translator has, as 
Mr. Harris points out, confounded the plpf. of ép{(w with some form of épiordw. On 
the other hand the blundering Greek version of the play on words in reference to the 
cry of **Salvum lotum ” (c. xxi.) must be regarded as decisive in favour of the priority 
of the redactor’s Latin. In the account of Saturus’ vision Mr. Robinson’s conjectural 


substitution of ‘stadium zolatum” (‘strewn with violets”) for the impossible 
‘stadium va /ata” of one of the MSS, is a palpable hit, and compels approval. 
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sil est possible d’y trouver, absolument parlant, un sens orthodoxe, on 
ne saurait méconnaitre l’intention que révélent ces paroles lorsqu’on a 
égard aux circonstances particulitres qui les ont provoquées. Aucun 
catholique ne se serait exprimé de la sorte dans un moment ot il 
s'agissait précisément de combattre les nouvelles prophéties alléguées 
par Montan et se; disciples. Il me semble donc difficile de se méprendre 
sur la couleur montaniste répandue dans la préface des Actes de S. 
Perpitue. auteur aura voulu tirer parti des visions dont cette 
héroique jeune femme avait été favorisée, pour y chercher un argument 
a pari cn faveur du caractére prophétique de Montan. C’est dans ce but 
qu'il accole & ce drame pathétique un exorde et une péroraison qui 
trahissent son dessein. (Op. cit. p. 321.) 


Yet the Passio—supposing it to be Tertullian’s work— 
probably belongs to the early stage of his connection with 
Montanism—before he had openly broken with the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The Benedictine Lumper has in his treatise on the 
doctrine of Tertullian a section entitled : Quomodo Tertullianus 
montanizans a montanista discerni possit ;' and the absence from 
the Passio of any of those expressions which Lumper notes as 
marking the more advanced stages of Tertullian’s error, may, 
perhaps, be taken as conclusive on this point. 

The Protestant historian Basnage has, however, gone much 
further than this, in maintaining that the martyrs themselves 
were Montanists: a conclusion which he rests partly on the 
ground that a Montanist hagiographer would not have sung 
the praises of Catholic martyrs, and partly on some phrases 
occurring in that part of the narrative which is due to the 
martyrs themselves.2, And in this he has been followed by 
Lumper, Routh, and a few other writers. We cannot but regret 
that both Mr. Harris and Mr. Robinson, while professing to 
refrain from reviving the controversy, practically settle it to 
their own satisfaction in favour of the Montanism of the martyrs, 
and still more that both editors show a marked sympathy with 
Montanism. 

“We have not,” says Mr. Harris, “occupied space in proving 
over again what has so often been shown as to the essentially 
Montanistic character of the Acts, ... The fact is that the 
changed attitude of modern theologians towards these assumed 


1 Migne, P.Z. i. 99, seq. 

2 Such phrases as “‘ seeing that you are worthy to demand a vision ;” ‘‘I, know- 
ing that I conversed familiarly with God, confidently answered : ‘To-morrow I will 
tell you.’” 
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early heretics renders it unnecessary to revive old controversies.” 
And in the very next sentence he confuses the two perfectly 
distinct questions as to the Montanism of the redactor and of 
the martyrs. Again, he speaks of “what orthodox church 
writers are pleased to call his (Tertullian’s) fall.” Mr. Robinson 
on his part speaks? of “this Montanistic tone, using the expresston 
in its best sense,” as connoting the emphasis laid on the present 
work of the Holy Spirit in the Church, and especially in 
martyrdoms. 

Now it may seem hypercritical to make much of such 
expressions, but they seem to us to amount to a somewhat 
serious blemish on what are in almost every other respect two 
very admirable monographs on a most precious relic of Christian 
antiquity. Professor Salmon has, we think, done excellent 
service in pointing out*® for the benefit of English readers the 
essentially mischievous character of Montanism, and in vindi- 
cating the measures taken against it by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The Montanist heretics—we speak of them as 
they showed themselves after their separation from ecclesiastical 
unity—maintained a dogmatic position which was essentially 
dishonourable to the work of our Blessed Lord on earth; and 
they professed a system of exaggerated rigorism, which led by 
a practical logic to the most detestable excesses, and which 
establishes their kinship on the one hand with the Scribes and 
Pharisees, whom our Lord denounced, and on the other hand 
with the Jansenists, who worked such untold evils in more 
modern times. Does any one seriously suppose that the 
Catholic Church was ever in danger of not laying sufficient 
emphasis on the “present work of the Holy Spirit,” so that it 
needed the leaven of Montanism, “using the expression in its 
best sense,” to correct its tendency to remissness in this 
particular? Sympathy with Montanism ought surely to be, at 
this time of day, out of date. 

Still it is one thing to protest against expressions of 
sympathy with Montanism, and another to answer the question 
whether the martyrs, after all, were Montanists. Cardinal 
Orsi in a long and somewhat ponderous dissertation takes up 
Basnage’s arguments one by one, and, we think, notwithstand- 


1 Pp, 28. To Mr. Harris’s unwarrantable assertion (p. 2), that the martyrs of 
Lyons and Vienne were Montanists, we must oppose an emphatic denial. The 
question is too large for discussion here. 

PS §t. 
® Dictionary of Christian Biography, sub v. ‘‘ Montanus.” 
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ing Lumper’s dissent, that he has sufficiently answered them. 
The case may be very briefly stated thus: (1) The extrinsic 
evidence of the honour in which Perpetua and her companions 
have always been held in the Western Church, is proof sufficient 
that they died within the pale of Catholic unity, and this after 
all is, from the Catholic point of view, the main question.! 
(2) The expressions of which the martyrs make use admit 
of an orthodox interpretation much more easily than some of 
the redactor’s. (3) Yet we are free to allow that the prominence 
given even by the martyrs themselves to special revelations, 
and visions, must be taken as an indication of a state of, 
feeling then prevalent in the African Church, which was fraught 
with a very real danger; and to this dangerous tendency our 
reverence for, and thorough sympathy with, these heroic souls 
ought not to blind us. 

There is one other point in Mr. Robinson’s book to which 
we must take exception. He refers in a footnote? to some 
words of St. Augustine as “a mournful illustration of the straits 
to which a good man may be driven by the exigencies of 
controversy.” He will pardon us, we hope, if we characterize 
this observation as somewhat flippant. St. Augustine’s words 
have reference to St. Perpetua’s vision concerning Dinocrates, 
The mention of the “piscina” in this vision caused some 
writers to believe that the child died unbaptized; and, were 
this the case, it is not easy to account for his release from 
punishment. St. Augustine replies that he might well have 
been baptized, and yet sinned venially after his baptism, for 
example, by some falsehood, or by allowing himself to be 
persuaded by his father to join in some superstitious rite. 
Pillet thinks it highly probable that Dinocrates had received 
baptism, as it seems clear from Perpetua’s own words’ that the 
whole family, with the exception of the father, were Christians ; 


1 « Faut-il en conclure, comme I’a fait Basnage que S. Perpétue et S. Felicité elles 
mémes appartenaient a la secte. .. . Pas le moins du monde. S’il en avait été ainsi, 
le compilateur montaniste n’efit pas manqué de s’en prévaloir ; et dans le pompeex 
éloge qu’il fait de Perpétue, Tertullien n’aurait passé sous silence un détail si favorable 
asa cause. [Quand T. veut parler des femmes montanistes, il a soin de dire ‘‘ soror 
apud nos,” ‘‘soror nostra.” Ce n’est pas ainsi qu’il s’exprime sur le compte de 
S. Perpétue.] D’ailleurs, quel moyen de s’arréter 4 une pareille hypothése, lorsqu’ on 
pense que le nom de ces deux saintes a pris place dés la plus haute antiquité dans 
le canon de la messe: que leur memoire est célébrée,” &c. (Freppel, l.c.) 

2 P. 29. 

3 “TJ grieved that of all my kin my father alone would not rejoice at my 
martyrdom.” (c. v.) 
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and surely a Christian mother would not see her child die 
unbaptized! Any one who appreciates the meaning of the 
words that nothing defiled can enter Heaven, and who knows 
the frailty of human nature, ought, one would think, to find no 
difficulty in conceiving that even very shortly after the child’s 
baptism his soul may have been sullied by some such stain as 
St. Augustine suggests, and thus deserved the punishment from 
which his sainted sister’s prayers released him.? 

These are the only points in which we have any fault to find 
either with Mr. Robinson or with Messrs. Harris and Gifford, 
On the other hand, in both monographs there is very much te 
praise. It is with the utmost satisfaction that we see men of 
ripe scholarship devoting themselves con amore to the careful, 
and, let us add, the reverent and sympathetic study of those 
early Christian records which so powerfully “work to the glory 
of God and the edification of man.” 

We have left ourselves no time to speak of several very 
interesting sections of Mr. Robinson’s Introductory Essay, but 
a word must be said in commendation of the minute and 
suggestive comparison which he has instituted between the 
Visions of the African Martyrs and two somewhat analogous 
works of the second century, the Shepherd of Hermas and the 
so-called Apocalypse of St. Peter. Nor can we omit a reference 
to the very touching dedication of Mr. Robinson’s book.? 

We hope often to be able to return in these pages to the 
consideration of the series of valuable monographs which the 
editor of Zerts and Studies promises his readers. We cannot 
better conclude our present remarks than with some stirring 
words of Messrs. Harris and Gifford : 


Few Christians read the story of the martyrdom of Perpetua and 
her companions, or the almost contemporary story of the Martyrs of 
Lyons and Vienne, without entering into sympathy with the exaltation 
of spirit which characterizes these narratives, and which makes our 
writer break out into the concluding words: “‘O most brave and blessed 


1 We are not concerned to call in question that the piscina (xoAvpBHOpa) of the 
visions is a baptismal font. KoAvuB78pa, no less than fisczna, is used in this technical 
sense in early Christian literature. But the act of drinking the water of this fountain 
(not immersion in it) seems to us to signify participation in those blessings of which 
baptism is the source, rather than a posthumous substitute, so to say, for the 


sacrament. 
2 ‘*Fratri meo Qui apud alienigenas Africze occidentalis Dum martyrum fidei- 


commissum Pro viribus exequebatur Nuperrime in Christo obdormivit Hoc opus 
quantulumcumque De primitiis Ecclesive Africanaze Dedico Summo Desiderio.” 
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Martyr! O truly called and elected to the glory of Christ.” As the 
faithful, and yet not unartistic editor of the Acts pourtrays the glorious 
history of their struggle, the martyr’s faith, even after the lapse of nearly 
seventeen centuries, is still potent to reproduce in those that have ears 
to hear (and what Christian has not ears to hear such a story?) a 
longing after the constancy and courage of earlier days. As we watch 
them ascend their brazen ladder . . . into Paradise, they seem to turn, 
as Perpetua in her vision saw Saturus turn, . . . and say as he said: 
“We wait for thee.” Something of the spikenard and balm and 
frankincense, whose sweetness they breathe, drops into our atmosphere, 
to make their memories always to be in the Church an acceptable 
savour of God in Jesus Christ. It is proper and right, therefore, to 
make the study of these .. . Acts serve for our own emending as 
well as of that of the Latin text. And if, as we read the record of 
Perpetua’s more than manly wrestlings, we find ourselves rather to be in 
the place of the spectators than in the arena with the Saints, . . . those 
brave eyes and that cloudless brow may well render us abashed with 
something of the shame wherewith she struck the spectators in the 
amphitheatre at Carthage. Thus she, being dead, may speak to us yet 
in exhortation or unto edification and comfort. (Acts, p. 2.) 


One word only we will add. Of each of the English and 
American editors of the Passton of St. Perpetua, we most 
cordially say, Talis cum sis, utinam noster esses! Faxit Deus! 
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PART IV. 
WE may say that our own times, as distinguished from the 
preceding times that prepared the way for us, began when the 
first of the Catholic peers availed themselves of the Emancipa- 
tion Act and took their seats in the House of Lords. The 
Times of the 29th of April, 1829, in a leading article, spoke 
thus of this event of the day before : 


The first overt operation of the Catholic Relief Bill took place 
yesterday in the Upper House of Parliament, when His Grace the Duke 
of Norfolk, with Lords Clifford and Dormer, stood up at the table, 
repeated audibly after the clerk the oath prescribed by the new Act of 
Parliament, received the congratulations of the Lord Chancellor and 
of many noble and distinguished peers—amongst whom were the Dukes 
of Sussex and Leinster, Earls Grey, Fitzwilliam, &c.,—and resumed in 
their persons, if it can be called a resumption, the hereditary seats of 
their illustrious ancestors, which no Catholic had been suffered to occupy 
for 148 years. This ceremonial, though in its outward form, as simple 
as any oath administered to a witness before a country magistrate, was 
to us an exhibition in the highest degree both animating and affecting. 
We saw in the persons of these three noblemen, whose chief title to 
notice of any kind was the cause of their unmerited obscurity and 
insignificance, . . . the representatives of six or seven millions of British 
subjects. . . . The Catholic peers were not introduced as in the case of 
new peers; but they presented the writs, and thus entered the House as 
ancient peers. ‘The Duke of Norfolk had been in the habit of sending 
each session for his writ, which he received. Lords Dormer and 
Clifford sent for theirs for the first time this Session. 


On the Ist of May three more Catholic peers took the 
oaths and their seats, namely, Lord Stafford, Lord Petre, 
and Lord Stourton. For some reason or other, the Earl 
of Shrewsbury and Lord Arundell of Wardour did not take 
their seats at the same time with the other Catholic peers. 
The Parliament was soon dissolved, and but one Catholic 
sat in the Lower House during the Session in which Catholic 
Emancipation had been passed. Mr. Robert Hurst, who was 
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member for Horsham, one of the Duke of Norfolk’s pocket 
boroughs, at once applied for the Chiltern Hundreds, and on 
the 4th of May the Duke’s eldest son, Henry Charles, Earl of 
Surrey, was returned as the first Catholic member to the House 
of Commons. In July, 1830, he was returned for the next 
Parliament, and so were four other Catholics for English 
seats, Mr. Edward Blount for Steyning, Sir Thomas Clifford 
Constable for Hedon, the Hon. Henry Stafford Jerningham for 
Pontefract, and Mr. Philip Henry Howard of Corby for Carlisle. 
Amongst the Irish members about ten were Catholics. In 
the Catholic Directory of the present year there are the names 
of seventy-two Irish Catholic members, and five Catholics in 
the House represent English constituencies, one of whom is 
the Home Secretary. 

It would seem that in 1829 there were but eight Catholic 
peers—one Duke and one Earl, the premzer Duke indeed and 
the premier Karl, and six Barons. In 1630, to judge by a list? 
sent to Rome, for which I am indebted to the Reverend 
William Greaney of Birmingham, there were in all 22 Catholic 
peers, six Earls (there was no Duke of Norfolk), four Viscounts, 
and 12 Barons. At the present time we have in all 39 Catholic 
peers, namely, one Duke, two Marquesses, eleven Earls, three 
Viscounts, and 22 Barons, including Irish titles. Of the 22 
Catholic nobles named in the list of 1630, but five had represen- 
tatives to take their seats as Catholics in 1829, namely, Lords 
Shrewsbury, Petre, Arundell of Wardour, Stafford, and Stourton. 
The increase at the present time is due to various causes,— 
to titles being called out of abeyance like those of Lord 
Mowbray, Lord Camoys, and Lord Vaux of Harrowden, to 
creations of new pecrages as those of Lord Gerard and Lord 
Acton, and to the conversions of noblemen, as the Marquesses 
of Bute and Ripon, the Earls of Denbigh and Gainsborough, 
and several more in each of these classes. 

1 In 1630, according to the paper quoted above, the Catholic peers were: The 
Earls of Shrewsbury, Worcester, Rivers, Castlehaven, St. Alban’s and Winchester, 
(the Earl of Arundel, Thomas, son of Ven. Philip, not being a Catholic) ; Viscounts 
Somerset, Savage, Montague and Dunbar; Barons Abergavenny, Windsor, Petre, 
Brudenell, Baltimore, Morley and Monteagle, Vaux of Harrowden, Arundell of 
Wardour, Eure, Stafford, Teynham, and Stourton. There were besides, Lord 
Herbert and Lord Tunbridge, sons respectively of the Earls of Worcester and 
St. Albans, and the eldest son of Viscount Fairfax was a Catholic. The Lord 
Dormer of that day was Earl of Carnarvon, whose name was not included in the 


list. There must have been other Irish Catholic peers besides Castlehaven, Somerset, 
and Savage, and other Scotch peers besides Dunbar. 
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The political portion of our history may now be closed, and 
in order to treat of other things concerning us besides our 
relation to the State, we must begin by going back a little 
in date. In 1773 the Society of Jesus was suppressed by Pope 
Clement XIV. That event, which was fatal to such under- 
takings as the Reductions in Paraguay, produced in the first 
instance very little impression on Catholics in England. The 
Jesuits, who were in the country at the time of the Suppression, 
were almost all of them stationed in the houses of gentlemen, 
which were the centres of missions, and there they continued. 
At that time the Bishops, in their reports to Propaganda of the 
state of their Districts, state that there were on the mission 121 
Jesuits, 44 Benedictines, 37 Franciscans, 8 Dominicans, 7 Regu- 
lars of other Orders, and 175 Secular Priests, making in all 392 
priests, of whom 137 were in the Northern District, 120 in that 
of London, g1 in the Midland, and 44 in the Western. 

The list given by Brother Foley of the Jesuits in England 
at the Suppression in 1773 gives a somewhat larger number 
than the 121 enumerated by the Bishops. There were in all 
130; and of the 127 places where they were then stationed, no 
less than 114 have since been given up by them. There are 
only 13 places where Jesuits then were, where they are now 
to be found. The English Vicars Apostolic treated the ex- 
Jesuits with the greatest kindness and consideration, and they 
were pleased to regard the College at Liége, the “ Gentlemen 
of the Academy,” as they were called, at first, and afterwards 
the same body when transferred to Stonyhurst, as representing 
the suppressed Society and as empowered to nominate to the 
old Jesuit missions. A number of secular priests were brought 
up in the College; and even after the time when some of the 
English ex-Jesuits, especially those of Stonyhurst, were in 1803 
aggregated to the Jesuits, whose existence in White Russia was 
recognized by Pius VII., these secular priests who were bound 
by no religious vows, were treated in many respects as if they 
belonged to the Society. They were provided with Jesuit 
missions, and after death they shared in the suffrages of their 
religious brethren. In 1803 there were in England 33 Fathers 
associated with the Jesuits of White Russia, 34 ex-Jesuits, and 
24 secular priests. At the restoration of the Society by Pope 
Pius VII. in 1814, there were 40 English Jesuit Fathers, 10 ex- 
Jesuits, and 21 auxiliary secular priests. Of these last, the 
Reverend Henry Campbell of Grafton Manor, who died in 1874, 
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was the last survivor. It may be well to add, for purposes of 
comparison, that there are now 197 Jesuit Fathers at work in 
England, omitting all 2 statu pupillari, including 75 in Colleges, 
none of which in 1773 were in England. It follows that, if 
those in Colleges are omitted, there are 8 fewer Jesuits at work on 
the mission now than there were at the time of the Suppression. 

The goodness of the English Vicars Apostolic to the members 
of the Suppressed Society was not confined to English soil. The 
Jesuits were expelled from the English College at St.Omers in 
1762. They took refuge in Bruges, where Maria Teresa promised 
them a shelter. When the Suppression came nine years later, 
though Maria Teresa changed her mind and joined in the 
Suppression, the people of Bruges made a great effort to retain 
the English College under the care of the ex-Jesuits, to be 
preserved and managed in the same way in which the College 
of Liége was continued under the care of the Prince Bishop 
of that city. Letters were written to the English Bishops by 
the Bishop of Bruges, and the answers of the four Vicars 
Apostolic are now in the Archives of the town. All of them 
wrote, favouring the project, Bishop Challoner being particularly 
cordial ; but Maria Teresa’s government would not permit it 
and the College at Bruges was closed. The preparatory College, 
which had been at Watten, and had likewise been transferred 
to Bruges, also ceased to exist. The boys who had been at 
Bruges went to Liege, and the whole establishment, when 
driven away from that hospitable city by the French Revolu- 
tion, found a new home in Stonyhurst, which was given to them 
in 1794 by Mr. Thomas Weld. 

If any awkwardness subsequently arose with any of the 
Vicars Apostolic, it was caused by the fact that Pope Pius VIL, 
while he was extremely anxious to restore the Society, was also 
most careful not to do anything that would be displeasing to 
the English Government, to which he was deeply indebted. He 
therefore required the strictest secresy to be observed as to the 
newly restored English Province of the Society, and it is not to 
be wondered at that three out of the four Vicars Apostolic 
should have refused to ordain the members of the College 
except as secular priests. As this would have involved taking 
the oath not to enter a Religious Order, it was an impossible 
condition for men who were looking forward in hope of the 
speedy restoration of the Society throughout the world, and 
were at that time lawfully associated with the remnants of 
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the old Society that, with the knowledge of the Holy See, still 
existed in White Russia. The College, in 1778, when at Liége 
had been made a Pontifical College by a Brief that had been 
obtained from Pope Pius VI. by the Prince Bishop, and Bishop 
Milner had no difficulty in ordaining the members of the 
College, though Stonyhurst was not in the Midland District. 
The public restoration of the Society throughout the world 
in August, 1814, put an end to an embarrassing position, 
and Pius VII. paid no attention to the remonstrances of the 
Prince Regent and his Government, who desired to have no 
Jesuits in England. 


The Anglo-Benedictine Congregation have had happily no 
such overwhelming events for their historian to record, as the 
Suppression and Restoration of the Jesuits. But they have had 
lately a provision for their future made by the Holy See, which 
marks the change that has taken place in England since the 
erection of the Congregation by Paul V. The _ present 
Pope has preserved for them their missionary character, a 
character to which England is so deeply indebted, both in 
ancient and recent times; and while they have been always 
monks, the Holy Father has promoted their monastic, without 
injury to their missionary, life. Two venerable titles have 
disappeared in these recent changes. The Benedictine Fathers 
on the mission were governed by two Provincials, styled respec- 
tively of Canterbury and of York. Their office has ceased to 
exist, and the government of the Anglo-Benedictine missions 
has been transferred to the Priors of the Monasteries to which 
the missioners belong. The monasterics have all along been 
subject to a President Gencral, elected in General Chapter, and 
he continues to be the head of the Anglo-Benedictine Congre- 
gation. We may be allowed to express a hope that some of 
the monasteries may soon be raised to the rank of abbeys, with 
mitred abbots for their rulers. 

The bond between the present English Congregation of the 
Order of St. Benedict and the ancient English Benedictines was 
Father Sigebert Buckley, the last survivor of the monks of 
Westminster Abbey, who had been professed by that Confessor 
of the Faith, Abbot John Feckenham. Dom Sigebert Buckley 
was ninety-three years old when he died, and he had spent 
forty-five years in prison for the Faith. In the Gatehouse 
prison he admitted two English Fathers to profession as monks 
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of Westminster, on the 21st of November, 1607, and after them 
ten more. Others who had been professed in Italy and Spain 
were united into one Congregation with the English by Paul V. 
in 1619. Their first General Chapter was held in 1621 in 
St. Gregory’s, Douay, a monastery which with those of St. Laur- 
ence at Diculwart and St. Edmund's at Paris had been founded 
by the English monks from Spain. St. Benedict’s monastery 
at St. Malo had also been founded from Dieculwart. This last 
house has now no representative, as it was transferred in 1699 
to the Congregation of St. Maur; but St.Gregory’s is now at 
Downside, St. Laurence’s at Ampleforth, and St. Edmund’s has 
lately been transferred from Douay to Malvern. 

We have seen that in 1773 the Vicars Apostolic reported 
to the Holy See that there were 44 Benedictines engaged in 
missionary work in England. There are now 105, together 
with 6 Fathers at the Cathedral Priory, Clehonger, 19 Fathers 
at Downside, and 15 at Ampleforth. The work of the College 
at Douay will not be interrupted in consequence of the transfer 
of St. Edmund’s Priory to Malvern. There are now in England 
three Benedictine houses of other Congregations, Erdington 
of German monks, Buckfastleigh of French, and Ramsgate 
of the Congregation of Monte Cassino. The missionaries of 
the English Congregation are most numerous in the diocese 
of Liverpool, in which city they have four churches. They 
are, after this, strongest in the dioceses of Hexham and 
Newcastle, Birmingham, and Newport and Menevia. The 
ancient Western District had seven Benedictine Vicars Apostolic 
and three Franciscan. On the erection of the see of Menevia 
and Newport, it was given to the Anglo-Benedictines, together 
with its Cathedral Chapter, as a memorial of the position held 
in England by the Benedictine Order before the Reformation, 
when nine of the most important Cathedrals were theirs, and 
twenty-four of their Abbots had seats amongst the spiritual 
peers in the House of Lords. 


The Congregation of English Franciscans, which was 
founded in 1617 by Father John Genings, the brother and 
biographer of the Venerable Edmund Genings, died out by 
degrees and is now gone. One of the last survivors was in 
turn first Bishop of Clifton and of Nottingham. There are 
now in England about 60 sons of St. Francis, including the 
Capuchins and the various Congregations of Franciscans. 
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The Order of St. Dominic has some important houses 
with, in all, about 40 Fathers in England. Their Novitiate 
is at Woodchester, and they have priories at Haverstock Hill, 
at Newcastle, at Leicester and at Hinckley, together with 
some other missions. Cardinal Howard in the seventeenth 
century founded the house of English Dominicans at Born- 
heim, which Woodchester now represents. 

The Cistercians have our only English abbey, with a 
mitred Abbot, at Mount St. Bernard’s in Leicestershire. It 
is an English house, of which we may well be proud. The 
Carthusians of the Grande Chartreuse have recently founded 
a Charterhouse on English soil. St. Hugh’s at Parkminster 
enables us to realize what our old Carthusian cloisters and 
churches were like. Other ancient Orders are also reappearing 
amorigst us. The Premonstratensians are in several places, 
of which the most remarkable is Farnborough Priory, erected 
by the Empress Eugenie as a resting-place for her husband and 
her son. We have also some Canons Regular of other Congre- 
gations, but as yet few in numbers, and besides two houses of 
Carmelites, a house or two of Servites, one of the few Religious 
Orders that did not exist in England before the Reformation. 

There are Religious Congregations also to whom England 
in recent times is greatly indebted. Father Gentili, of the 
Fathers of Charity, was the first to preach public missions 
or retreats in England, and his work was accompanied with 
signal success. The Fathers of Charity are strong in England. 
Their Novitiate is at Wadhurst in Kent; they have long had 
a flourishing College at Ratcliffe near Leicester; they have 
acquired St. Etheldreda’s Church in Ely Place, the chapel 
in ancient times of the London house of the Bishops of Ely; 
they have the Reformatory at Market Weighton; and they 
have missions at Rugby, Newport, Cardiff, and Loughborough. 

The Passionists have about 4o Fathers engaged in the 
English mission, and they have also charge of an English 
church in Paris.. Father Dominic, who died in the odour 
of sanctity, was a close follower of St. Paul of the Cross in 
his love for England. To this devoted Father was allotted 
in the Providence of God the happy lot of being the priest 
who was called upon to receive the late Cardinal Newman 
into the Church at Littlemore. Another Passionist Father 
to whom we owe much was Father Ignatius Spencer, who 
went about Europe preaching a crusade of prayers for the 
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conversion of England. His example should never be forgotten, 
and his crusade of prayers should never cease. He was the 
first of the notable converts of the nineteenth century. He 
was the brother of the Earl Spencer of that generation, and 
renouncing his living of Great Brington in Northamptonshire, 
he became a Catholic. After his ordination, he was Dean at 
Oscott College; and afterwards becoming a Passionist, he 
laboured zealously till his death in 1865. This death was in 
accordance with his own desire, a lonely death by the roadside. 

The Redemptorists devote themselves, almost exclusivelys 
to the important work of missions and retreats. Their three 
houses in England are at Clapham, Bishop Eton, and Teign- 
mouth, and their numbers are under 40. There are still several 
Congregations left unnamed, the Marists, the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate, the Pious Society of the Missions, the Vincentians, 
and others who as priests, have care of souls; and several 
teaching Congregations, consisting of Brothers only. 

To these must be added, as occupying an intermediate 
position between the Regular Orders and the Secular Clergy 
two Oratorian houses, each of which in its own way has left 
its mark upon our generation. The Birmingham Oratory was 
founded by Cardinal Newman, who was its Superior till his 
death eighteen months ago. He attached to it the Edgbaston 
School, where now are the sons of the first generation of its 
boys. The London Oratory for many years had Father Faber 
for its Superior, whose hymns, whose sermons and ascetical 
writings, and whose series of Lives of the Saints have leavened 
the minds of English Catholics. 

Reckoning the Oratorians and the Oblates of St. Charles 
as Secular priests, the Dérectory of the present year gives 
us 841 Regulars and 1,701 Secular priests as the clergy of 
England and Wales, leaving out of account some communities 
of exiles, but including all those in monasteries and colleges. 
The proportion of Regulars to Seculars was beyond com- 
parison larger in 1773, the Bishops’ reports to Rome giving 
217 Regulars to 175 Seculars. The very large increase in the 
numbers of the Secular Clergy within these last years is one of 
the best signs that the Church in England is steadily reverting 


to her normal position. 


Before speaking of the religious houses of women with 
which the country is now studded, the multiplication of which 
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is another sign of God’s merciful regard, we must first give 
a glance at the Colleges to which we owe our increased supply 
of Secular priests. In this respect the old Secular College 
at Douay had done more for England than all the other 
Seminaries put together. It was the foundation of Dr. (after- 
wards Cardinal) Allen in 1568, and it had saved England 
from the extinction of the Catholic religion by the loss of 
its clergy. The College was in a most flourishing condition, 
when it was overwhelmed by the French Revolution. When 
the College at St. Omers, which was founded in 1593 by 
Father Persons as a school for English lay-boys, was left by 
the Jesuits in 1762, the vacant building was handed over to 
the English Secular Clergy with the title of a Royal College. 
Its first president was the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Talbot, and 
when he became Coadjutor Bishop in the Midland District 
in 1766, Alban Butler succeeded him and died there in 1773. 
When the Revolution destroyed these two Colleges, the Rev. 
John Daniel was President of Douay, and the Rev. Gregory 
Stapleton of St. Omers. After many adventures and hardships 
and long imprisonment, the Superiors and Professors of the 
Secular and the Benedictine Colleges at Douay, and of the 
Secular College at St. Omers, together with the boys of their 
Colleges that had not succeeded in previously making their 
escape, received permission to leave France, and on the 2nd 
of March, 1795, they crossed over to England. Sir Edward 
Smythe hospitably gave up his house at Acton Burnell to 
the community of St. Gregory’s, Douay, who removed to 
Downside in 1814. 

Bishop James Talbot had bought Old Hall Green in 
Hertfordshire and opened it as a school for lay-boys in 1769. 
The school had previously been carried on for a time at Standon 
Lordship, Lord Aston’s place, not far off, and before that, from 
1696 to 1745, a similar school had existed at Twyford near 
Winchester. Twenty refugees from Douay had been conducted 
to Old Hall by Bishop Douglas, in 1793, on the feast of 
St. Edmund, which Saint was taken as the patron of the 
College. Dr.Gregory Stapleton, on his arrival from St. Omers, 
was made its President, and he had under him some of those 
who had escaped from St. mers and Douay. 

In the first instance some few Douay students who belonged 
to the Northern District remained at Old Hall, but these were 
summoned to the north by Bishop Gibson, who had begun a 
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College at Crook Hall, with the Reverend Thomas Eyre for 
President and Mr.John Lingard, not yet in orders, as Vice- 
President. The place of President was given to the Rev. 
John Daniel, the last President of Douay, but he resigned it 
after a few days to Mr. Eyre, in order that he might retain the 
title of President of Douay, so as to be in a position to claim 
compensation from the French Government for the property 
seized at Douay. In 1815, an indemnity was paid to the 
English Government, which was spent on the Pavilion at 
Brighton for the Prince of Wales. It is hard to see how our 
Government could justify its acceptance of money that belonged 
to its Catholic subjects, if it had conscientious scruples on giving 
the money to its owners. The College at Crook Hall, which in 
1808 was transferred to Ushaw, was exclusively composed of 
refugees from Douay. It directly succeeds the old Secular 
College at Douay, and Old Hall succeeds to St. Omers, which 
itself was, in its secular state, a filiation from Douay. 

St. Mary’s College, Oscott, was founded by Bishop Milner 
as his Episcopal College in 1808. It had previously existed for 
twelve years under lay governors of Cisalpine sympathies, 
with the Rev. Dr. Bew as its President. The Rev. Thomas 
Potts was appointed by Bishop Milner, and continued, at least 
nominally, to be President till his death in 1819, but the Rev. 
John Quick performed his duties for nearly three years. The 
Rev. Thomas Walsh, who was consecrated Bishop in 1825 as 
Dr. Milner’s Coadjutor and successor, and the Rev. Henry 
Weedall, afterwards Domestic Prelate of His Holiness, were 
the next Presidents ; and then came one whose reputation gave 
the College a great name. Nicholas Wiseman, afterwards 
Cardinal and first Archbishop of Westminster, came to Oscott 
in 1840 as Coadjutor to Bishop Walsh, then Vicar Apostolic of 
the Midland District, and left it when he was made Pro-Vicar 
Apostolic of London in 1847. In Bishop Milner’s time, the 
College began with about five-and-forty boys, of whom a few 
were intended for the priesthood. It was partly secular and 
partly ecclesiastical, as Old Hall was, and as Ushaw and Prior 
Park still are. Bishop Ullathorne opened a strictly ecclesiastical 
Seminary at Olton, following herein the example of Cardinal 
Manning, who had removed his Church boys for their higher 
studies from Old Hall to St. Thomas’s Seminary at Hammer- 
smith. The Seminary was removed from Olton to Oscott by 
the present Bishop of the Diocese, and Oscott now is an 
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exclusively ecclesiastical Seminary. The Episcopal College for 
Liverpool is at Everton, and the Seminary at Upholland near 
Wigan. 

In 1829, Bishop Baines, a Benedictine who was secularized 
by Pius VIII. when he succeeded Bishop Collingridge as Vicar 
Apostolic of the Western District, bought Prior Park near Bath, 
He intended the central house to be his episcopal residence, 
and he meant the two wings, called respectively St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s, one to be a Seminary, the other a College for 
lay-boys. The place was devastated by a fire in 1836, and 
becoming in consequence involved in difficulties, it was sold 
to Mr. Raphael, an Armenian Catholic, at whose death it was 
reacquired by the Bishop of Clifton, who has restored it to 
the uses for which Bishop Baines intended it. 

It is unnecessary in this place to give any sketch of the 
history of all the Colleges now happily existing in England. 
Mention has already been made of the Oratorian School at 
Edgbaston, and of the College of the Fathers of Charity at 
Ratcliffe. The Society of Jesus has, besides Stonyhurst, 
Beaumont near Windsor, Mount St. Mary’s near Chesterfield, 
and a day-college in Salisbury Street, Liverpool. It is hoped 
that before long another Jesuit day-college may spring up at 
Wimbledon in the diocese of Southwark. 

The Anglo-Benedictines have Colleges at Ampleforth and 
Downside, and the Cassinese Congregation at Ramsgate. St. 
Wilfrid’s College at Cotton near Cheadle is the new home of 
the ancient school of the Midland District that did such good 
service at Sedgley Park. St. Mary’s College, Woolhampton, 
does similar good work in the south of England. The Oblates 
of St. Charles founded a College in London in 1863; the 
Society of the Sacred Heart for Foreign Missions has a College 
for missionaries at Mill Hill; St. Bede’s College at Manchester 
is under the Bishop of Salford; St. George’s College, Weybridge, 
is conducted by the Josephites; Tooting College by the Brothers 
of Christian Schools. 


In speaking of the convents in England, we must be brief, 
far briefer than the interesting histories of many of them 
deserve. One single community that existed before the 
Reformation has come down to our time. The Bridgettine 
Nuns of Sion House, near Isleworth, went into exile on the 
accession of Elizabeth, and after much wandering in the Low 
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Countries, settled down at Lisbon. Some years since they 
came to England, and are now at Chudleigh. 

The first convent founded for English religious women 
after the Reformation, was the Benedictine Monastery of the 
Assumption founded at Brussels, in 1598, by Lady Mary Percy 
with Dorothy and Gertrude Arundell. In 1794, this was the 
first of our English convents to reach England, when driven 
from its old home by the French Revolution. After a long stay 
at Winchester, St. Mary’s Abbey has been transferred to East 
Bergholt near Colchester. 

The first filiation from the abbey at Brussels was the Abbey 
of Our Blessed Lady of Comfort at Cambray, founded in 1623. 
It is now at Stanbrook, and it is the only convent in England 
subject to the Regulars of the same Order. 

The convent at Ghent was founded from Brussels in 1624, 
and was called the Abbey of the Immaculate Conception. It 
is now St. Mary’s Abbey at Oulton. 

The Priory of Our Blessed Lady of Good Hope was a 
colony from Cambray, commenced at Paris in 1652. This 
community is now St. Benedict’s Priory, Colwich, and it has 
had the devotion of the Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament in constant practice since 1829. St. Scholastica’s 
Priory at Atherstone was an offshoot from this monastery in 
1858. 

In 1652, Ghent sent a filiation to Boulogne, which was 
transferred, in 1658, to Pontoise near Paris. In 1786, this 
community was dissolved, the Abbess and one half of the 
Sisters joining the Abbey of Dunkirk. This also was a filiation 
from Ghent, founded in 1662. In the French Revolution, the 
nuns were very hardly used, being imprisoned with other 
communities at Gravelines. When they reached England in 
May, 1795, the old convent at Hammersmith was given to 
them, and there they remained till 1863, when they removed 
to St. Scholastica’s Abbey, Teignmouth. 

The Revolution has also given us St. Mary’s Priory, 
Princethorpe, a French house that came here from Montargis, 
and has remained here and become English. 

These are all Benedictine Houses; but the Revolution sent 
over to us other English houses of various Orders. The Priory 
of Our Lady of Reparation at Carisbrooke was founded, in 
1661, by Cardinal Howard at Vilvorde. They are Domini- 
canesses. The Third Order of St. Dominic was introduced 
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into England, under the late Archbishop Ullathorne, by Mother 
Margaret Hallahan, whose Life reads like that of a saint. Their 
chief houses are at Stone and at Stoke-upon-Trent. St. Clare’s 
Abbey, Darlington, represents the house of Poor Clares founded 
at Gravelines in 1609, and its two filiations ; that of Aire dating 
from 1629, and that of Rouen from 1648. Our Lady of 
Dolours at Taunton, of the Third Order of St. Francis, was first 
established at Brussels in 1621, and afterwards moved to 
Nieuport and Bruges. The Teresian Carmelites at Lanherne 
began at Antwerp in 1619, and the convent at Darlington came 
from Lierre, a colony in 1648, from Antwerp. The English 
Canonesses of the Holy Sepulchre, founded at Liege in 1616, 
are at New Hall. Those of St. Augustine at Abbotsleigh were 
at Louvain, having begun in 1609. The Louvain convent had 
sent a. colony to Bruges in 1629, which is there still, the only 
convent that returned to the Continent when the revolutionary 
storm subsided. It has, however, lately sent a filiation to 
Hayward’s Heath. The house of the same Order at Neuilly 
was founded in the Rue des Fossés St. Victor in 1633. This 
was the only English house on the Continent that did not take 
refuge in England during the French Revolution. 

The Institute of Mary, which is still very flourishing in 
Bavaria and other countries under the title of the Euglischen 
Fraiilein, represents Mary Ward and her companions. There 
were two houses in England: one at Hammersmith, which died 
out, and St. Mary’s Convent, York, which was founded in 1686, 
and is the most ancient religious house in England, remaining 
in the place of its original foundation. Houses dependent on 
Bavaria are at Ascot, and at Haverstock Hill, and some houses 
have been founded in England by the Irish branch of the 
Institute, better known as Loretto Nuns. 

The first trace of any of the modern congregations of nuns 
is to be found in Bishop Griffiths’ report to Propaganda in 
1837, in which he says that besides two Benedictine Convents 
and that of the Holy Sepulchre, he had also two houses of the 
“Faithful Companions.” Four years after this the “Good 
Shepherd” began its work in London. If we now add that 
there are from four hundred to four hundred and twenty houses 
of religious women in England at this moment, including small 
houses of the Sisters of Charity of St. Paul, who establish them- 
selves in small communities of three or four nuns to teach 
parish schools, but including also a very large number of 
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numerous and flourishing communities, belonging, in all, to 
about eighty independent Institutes, it will be clear that it is 
quite impossible to give even a few words to the history of their 
beginnings. It is a marvel of God’s providence how they are 
supplied with subjects and how they are maintained. It may 
possibly be thought that convent schools for young ladies are 
too numerous; but it is impossible to admire too much the 
splendid religious spirit that exists in our convents, or the self- 
denying and hardworking lives that our nuns lead. 

Besides those already mentioned, the Nuns of the Sacred 
Heart, of Notre Dame, and of the Holy Child, the last-named 
being of English origin, are the principal Institutes for teaching 
girls of the upper classes. Many middle schools and very many 
more schools for the poor are taught by Nuns; while the 
schoolmistresses in secular schools have almost all of them been 
through a special training, under the care of Nuns, at Mount 
Pleasant in Liverpool, and at Wandsworth. The Training 
College for schoolmasters at Brook Green owes its existence 
and maintenance to the zealous care of the Catholic Poor 
School Committee. Other charitable works, besides education, 
are in the zealous hands of Religious, for instance the nursing 
of the sick by several Institutes of Nuns, and the care of the 
aged by the Little Sisters of the Poor and the Poor Sisters of 
Nazareth. 


It is not only for bringing colleges and convents to England 
from the countries that gave them hospitality in the days of 
persecution that we are indebted to the French Revolution. 
Another signal service was rendered to the Catholic religion in 
England by the expulsion from France of the flower of the 
French clergy and laity. Every one knows that we gave hospi- 
tality to the emigré priests, but very few are aware of the 
number of those that took refuge on English soil. At one time 
we had from eight to ten thousand French priests in the 
country, who came over between 1792 and 1799. There was a 
large voluntary subscription for their maintenance, and this 
proving inadequate, the Government added £7,830 a month for 
the support of the priests, and £1,000 a month for laymen. In 
the King’s house at Winchester there were 700 priests collected 
together at one time, while 165 others were housed in the same 
town. Some of the latter were badly treated by the mob, 
which is hardly wonderful when it is remembered that they 
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united in themselves the two characters that were most 
unpopular at that time in England. They were Frenchmen 
and priests. The real wonder is that on the whole they should 
have been so favourably received. Little unpleasantnesses 
there must have been. For instance, the Mayor, the Chancellor, 
and magistrates of Winchester petitioned that the Abbé Jacques 
Couvet might be sent away for proselytizing. It was but little 
that he did or said, but he was removed to another place, and 
he died after some time at Carshalton. The French priests were 
in a very difficult position and they behaved with great pru- 
dence: the English were full of the strongest prejudices, but 
their humanity and generosity were still stronger. The Univer- 
sity of Oxford, not venturing to print a Breviary for their use, 
gave them an edition of the Vulgate printed expressly for them. 
The exiled clergy were scattered about freely, in addition to the 
large number who lived together in community at Paddington, 
Reading, Tame, and elsewhere. The priests worked for their 
livelihood with the greatest diligence at a thousand incongruous 
occupations. Nothing that they could do was left untried, even 
to agricultural labour. Two hundred of those at Winchester 
worked at tapestry, provided for them by the Marchioness of 
Buckingham, who was secretly a Catholic. Some, though 
comparatively few, obtained employment as teachers of French 
or of music. Some, fewer still, found opportunity for the one 
congenial work of the priesthood. As late as 1814 Bishop 
Milner reported that he had 40 French priests employed among 
his clergy, of whom one half were about to return to France. 
In London, leaving out of account the chapels that were 
opened simply to enable them to say Mass, many missions owe 
their existence to the apostolic zeal of French priests, who 
supported themselves mainly by teaching, and devoted their 
little earnings to establishing chapels. Thus we owe Chelsea to 
the Abbé Fraynous, Somerstown to the Abbé Carron, Hamp- 
stead to the Abbé Morel, Tottenham to the Abbé Cheverus, 
and so on, with several more in London and in other parts of 
the country. The French chapel in King Street survives under 
something like its old conditions to this day. 

There can be little doubt that the first blow to English 
anti-Catholic prejudices came from the emzgré French clergy. 
Their conduct was most edifying under very trying circum- 
stances, and the admiration entertained for their fortitude and 
fidelity led practical English people to think more patiently of 
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their religion. More certain still it is that a blessing came to 
the nation from the hospitality accorded to them. Not only 
was the sacrifice of propitiation offered by thousands of priests 
on English soil, but the generosity that provided for the support 
of a large number of aliens, with whose country we were at 
war, and who were themselves priests of a detested religion, 
has been abundantly repaid by Him whose priests they were. 

One thing, however, was unsatisfactory on the part of some 
portion of the French clergy, but it was not of a character to 
disedify Protestants. Pope Pius VII., in consequence of the 
Concordat made with Napoleon in 1801, called on the French 
Bishops to resign their sees. A certain number refused, and, 
notwithstanding that refusal, the Pope of his supreme authority 
suppressed all the sees in France and created a new Hierarchy. 
Unhappily some bishops and priests opposed the Concordat 
and declared that the Pope had exceeded his powers in the 
creation of a new Hierarchy in France. These schismatics were 
known as the Petite Eglse,; and as in England their chief 
defender was the Abbé Blanchard, they were often called 
Blanchardists. In 1810 a test was agreed upon by the four 
Vicars Apostolic, but Bishop Milner alone enforced it. This 
diversity of discipline on a point of great importance was one 
of the causes of the division that unhappily separated the 
English Bishops at that time. In this as in all other points, 
Bishop Milner had the support of the Irish Bishops against his 
Episcopal brethren. It was not till 1818 that all French priests 
in the London district, who were by far the most numerous, 
were called on as a condition for their exercise of the priesthood 
to sign the test. That test was a very simple one, declaring 
that Pope Pius VII. was “not a heretic nor a schismatic, or the 
author or abettor of heresy or schism.” It seems incredible 
that through compassion for men in exile, smarting under the 
destruction of the venerable Hierarchy that had ordained them, 
so necessary a measure should have been left in abeyance so 
long. 

It was the more necessary that such ultra-Gallican theories 
should be stamped out, as we were not entirely free from the 
taint of Gallicanism in some amongst ourselves. The very 
name of the Cisalpine Club and the avowed purpose of its 
existence show that, in various shades and degrees, Gallican 
principles were not unknown in England. It was natural 
enough that men should have minimized their Catholic position 
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and tenets when they were striving to make themselves accept- 
able to a Protestant Government and legislature, with a view 
to obtaining Emancipation. We may well be grateful that 
things went no further. Those who granted political emanci- 
pation were wise enough not to exact many conditions or 
disclaimers, and the reactionary effort to make ourselves as 
like Protestants as possible, soon passed away. The Providence 
of God has brought us through it all, and that spirit is 
absolutely dead and forgotten. Nowadays it is simply 
impossible that an excellent priest should publish a “ Liturgy, 
or Book of Common Prayer and administration of Sacraments 
with other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, for the use 
of all Christians in the United Kingdom ;” yet such a book 
was published by a good priest in 1812, and it found its way 
to the /zdex of prohibited books. 

Such,. of course, was not the general feeling of English 
Catholics, but the shadow of the penal laws passed away very 
gradually, and the fear of reawakening persecution undoubtedly 
made them timid and cautious. Mrs. Lingard, mother of the 
historian, who died at Winchester in 1824, in her 93rd year, 
“remembered when her family used to go in a cart at night 
to hear Mass, the priest in a round frock, to resemble a poor 
man.” The Rev. Joseph Berington was the first priest who 
appeared in black, and Dr. Husenbeth says that he was 
blamed for exposing priests to danger of persecution. The 
language of the preceding century still prevailed. Squire 
Tyldesley in 1712 writes in his diary, “I prayed at Crow Hall; 
went with Mrs. to Bowers to prayers; went early in the 
morning to prayers at Henry Mawdesley’s:” meaning that 
he went to hear Mass. So Dr. Husenbeth notes that the 
Catholics in Dr. Milner’s time “never spoke of hearing Mass, 
but used the word prayers instead; which habit was retained 
by most of the old priests down to a very late period,” and he 
refers to the Directories, where at such or such a chapel it is 
mentioned that “ Prayers are said at ten o'clock.” 

In those traditional days it was unusual for a priest to say 
Mass every day. Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was 
very rare. High Mass was almost unknown. It was accounted 
frequent Communion to go at the eight Indulgences. The 
Roman collar did not come into general use till it was 
prescribed at the first Provincial Synod in 1852. Dr. Milner 
had the only cope in his district, and his crozier, made like a 
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fishing rod with a crook at the end of it, served also to open 
gates as he rode. Chapels were very poor, with nothing but 
a holy water stoup at the door, a poor altar and picture, and 
a tabernacle without a lamp; and the chapels were in back 
streets and out of the way corners. Many undergraduates 
have passed through their three years at Oxford, without being 
aware that there was a Catholic chapel in St. Clement’s, though 
they passed close to it frequently. The church at Moorfields, 
for which the Corporation of London gave the site in 1817, 
was one of the first to be seen in a prominent position. We 
emerged from obscurity gradually and slowly. 

But there was substantial virtue and merit under this 
unassuming exterior. Catholics in those days had the sterling 
solid religion that had been tried in the fire. Their fasting 
would make most of us feel ashamed of ourselves. If they 
went to the sacraments only at the eight Indulgences, they 
prepared themselves with care and long beforehand. They 
thought nothing of going long distances to Mass. Mixed 
marriages were almost unknown, and the children of the family 
were carefully instructed in their religion. As a rule there 
was but little intimacy between them and their Protestant 
neighbours, though there was much personal good-will and 
friendliness on both sides. 

Their number it is not very easy to estimate. A return to 
the House of Lords in 1780 gave the total number of Catholics 
in England and Wales as 69,376. This if true would have been 
a sad falling off from the 150,000 or 200,000 at which they were 
estimated a century before. But it seems an understatement, 
for Lancashire alone in 1819, according to a detailed statement 
taken mission by mission, had then 73,500. Bishop William 
Gibson in 1804 computed the Lancashire Catholics at 50,000. 
The Bishop adds that “within the last 13 or 14 years the 
increase of Catholics has been very great, in consequence of 
the abolition of the penal laws” in 1788 and 1791; “and the 
liberty given to Catholic priests to celebrate worship and preach. 
There are now in Manchester, which is the largest city in 
England after London, 10,000 Catholics, a'though 14 years 
ago there were scarcely 600. The same may be said of 
Liverpool.” In 1814 Bishop Poynter reported his District to 
Rome as containing in all 68,776 Catholics, of whom 49,800 
were in London. At this time the Midland District was said 
to have 15,000 Catholics, and the Western 5,500. The want 
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of an estimate for the Northern District makes it doubtful what 
the Bishops looked on as the number of English Catholics about 
the year 1814, but speaking roughly it may be taken as about 
160,000, with 390 priests. About the year 1837 the reports to 
Rome say that there were in the country 508 priests. Unfor- 
tunately the Midland District makes no return of its Catholic 
population about that time, but judging by the returns of the 
other three Districts, the total at that time may be taken as 
estimated by the Bishops at about 400,000. Bishop Griffiths 
reckoned the London District as containing 157,314, and Bishop 
Briggs returned the Northern District as having 180,000 
Catholics. The Western District made an extremely careful 
return of all its missions, reckoning its total Catholic population 
at 24,580. 

In 1840 Pope Gregory XVI. created eight Vicariates in 
England instead of four; but as this measure was followed in 
ten years by the establishment of the Hierarchy, there is no 
reason for dwelling on this change. 


JOHN MORRIS. 























The Spanish Inquisition. 


—_—>—— 


“THE Spanish Inquisition” is still an effective cry whenever it 
is wished to arouse prejudice against the Catholic Church and 
her children. It is true the cry is not quite as effective now 
as it was a few decades ago. There has been of late days much 
more fusion between Catholics and others in the various walks 
of life, and our fellow-countrymen have come to know us well, 
both our clergy and our laity, and have been able to judge for 
themselves what manner of men we are. They do not find us 
to be of harsher temperament than themselves, less fond of 
liberty, or less respectful of the due rights of others. And so 
when reminded of the Inquisition, although perhaps accepting 
the popular account of its cruelties as unquestionable fact, they 
prefer to treat the past as history and judge of the present by 
the present. 

It is consoling to mark this increasing disposition to give us 
credit for what we are. There is certainly no desire anywhere 
among us to have renewed the harsh methods and punish- — 
ments of the Spanish Inquisition. But we will go further and 
claim that the Spanish Inquisition itself was never the horrible 
thing it is represented in Protestant literature as having been.——_ 
Let the reader understand exactly the position we take up. We 
are far from inviting a judgment of acquittal on all its proceed- 
ings. We maintain only that the bad name it has acquired in 
popular estimation is due largely to the gross exaggerations 
of those who have written against it in an adverse sense, and 
to the neglect to view it in relation with the notions and 
methods everywhere current in the days of its existence. 

What then are the charges against this tribunal? They may 
be summarized as follows. It treated beliefs contrary to the 
established creed, even though conscientious, as crimes of the first 
magnitude. It punished offenders with the most cruel punish- 
ment of fire, and went so far in its inhumanity as to make their 
dying agonies a religious spectacle for the entertainment of “the 
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faithful,” the very Kings, surrounded by brilliant courts, pre- 
siding over the autos da fé' (“acts of faith”) at which the 
condemned were delivered to the flames. In the excess of its 
thirst for heretical blood it did not hesitate to sacrifice whole 
hecatombs in this way: and in order that the number of victims 
might not run short, it instituted a grossly unfair judicial pro- 
cedure whereby the accused person had hardly a chance of 
rebutting the charges against him. The names of his accusers, 
often his personal enemies, were concealed from his knowledge, 
and the services of a skilled advocate whom he would trust to 
act in his interests were denied him. On the other hand he 
was submitted to repeated tortures in loathsome cells, until, 
unable longer to endure the agony, he was driven to disregard 
future consequences and seek present relief by a confession 
of guilt, truthful or feigned. Lastly, to intensify the terror 
of the tribunal throughout the country, arrests were made 
with the utmost secresy, and by secret officials, called “ fami- 
liars” of the court. These mysterious beings would lie in wait 
for their victim at some unobserved spot, or they would enter 
his house stealthily under the cover of the darkness, and carry 
him from his very bed to their underground dungeons. When 
the family rose in the morning one cherished member was 
missing. Wife or children might suspect what had happened, 
but there was no remedy. Probably they would never see him 
again except once, and then tied to the burning faggot at some 
future auto da fé. It was hardly safe even to mention his name, 
still less to express regret at his fate. Nor was this all. Should 
he be convicted, as he was morally certain to be, all his goods 
would be confiscated, and the family that had been dependent 
upon him for its maintenance, would be reduced to poverty, as 
well as branded with perpetual disgrace and suspicion. 

Here certainly is a terrible indictment. Well may the people 
of England shudder at the bare thought of such a system intro- 
duced into their free and happy country. But now what are 
the facts ? 

It cannot be denied that the doctrine of intolerance was 
recognized in those days. It was certainly held to be the duty 
both of the Church and of the State to treat heresy to the 
Catholic faith as a crime commensurate with treason, and 
to adopt stringent measures against its propagation. This was 


1 This is the traditional phrase outside Spain. The Spanish phrase is auto de f¢. 
How the corruption arose is difficult to explain, 
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a doctrine unquestioned in those days among all parties. Pro- 
testants and Catholics alike, in the countries where they had 
the upper hand, proscribed and punished their opponents. It 
did not occur to either side that any other course was rational. 
Surely, they would have said, truth and error are not on 
equal terms. Truth has rights: it demands to be upheld and 
promoted. Error has no rights: and is to be repressed and 
destroyed. 

Our Protestant readers will here urge, that although this is 
true, yet there is this difference between Protestantism and 
Catholicism, that, whilst the former now recognizes the sacred 
rights of religious liberty, the latter continues to be as intolerant 
as ever, and is always itching to persecute. In a certain sense 
no doubt it is true that Catholics are still and always will be 
intolerant of error, for their religion is founded on the conviction 
that God's revelation is not a mere matter of subjective per- 
suasion, but an external fact attested by certain and convincing 
proofs. No sane person would claim that virtue and vice ought 
to have equal toleration in the community, and the attitude of 
manifest truth to manifest error does not differ, theoretically, in 
this respect from the attitude of manifest virtue to manifest 
vice. If Protestants are, theoretically, advocates of universal 
toleration, this is because they do not believe in any objective 
certainty of religious truth. Creed, for them, is matter of opinion, 
not of certain knowledge. 

But although the two parties are necessarily divided zx theory, 
when we compare the same two parties 7m their practice, the 
balance of intolerance, at least in the present day, and indeed 
in the past also, would seem to be on the side of Protestants : not 
indeed of Protestants generally, but of that class of Protestants 
—Exeter Hall Protestants as they used to be called—who are 
so fond of flinging the Inquisition in our faces. In old days each 
party assumed that its opponents were not only in error, but 
in conscious error. Persecution was supposed and expected to 
have the effect of making them follow their consciences, not 
resist them. Nowadays we have come to realize more clearly 
how differently minds are constituted and how possible it is, in 
the medley of opposing creeds, not to perceive which out of 
them all is the truth. This realization is general, and is certainly 
strongly felt by Catholics, who are also moved by other similar 
considerations to feel a great dislike for all attempts to coerce 
religious beliefs. The realization seems to be less marked among 
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Protestants of the class just indicated. Consider, for instance, 
how often when a man becomes convinced of the duty to turn 
Catholic, Protestant relations and others have no scruples at all 
in opposing temporal obstacles of the severest kind in his way. 
And with this contrast the very great reluctance shown by 
Catholic priests to receive converts into the Church until they 
have been well instructed and thoroughly realize what they are 
about. 

These remarks have seemed to be necessary in order to 
remove a prejudice which might otherwise interfere with a fair 
hearing of the considerations we have to offer in defence, or 
rather in extenuation, of the Inquisition. It ought now to be 
clear that the intolerance shown by this tribunal involves no 
reflexion on the Catholic Church. Viewed historically, it was 
intolerance accepted by the age as an obvious duty and accepted 
by Protestants and Catholics alike. Viewed as a basis of anti- 
cipation concerning the future, it cannot be considered to fore- 
bode any likelihood of future similar “persecution” of 
Protestants by Catholics, should the latter, which does not 
seem likely, return once more to power. 

Before passing on to consider the charges of cruelty against 
the Inquisition, which are of course quite independent of, and 
supplementary to, the charge of intolerance, a brief account 
of its origin must be given. 

The word “Inquisition” means “ inquiry,” and is a judicial 
term used in contradistinction to “accusation.” A crime might 
come before a court for trial and judgment by either of two 
ways. “Accusation,” was when an accuser came forward, 
and bringing a charge against another undertook to prove it. 
By the Roman Law, as it formerly stood, such an “accuser” 
incurred the responsibility of the /ex ¢alionzs ; if his charge were 
not made good, the punishment which would have fallen on 
the accused would recoil on the accuser. Such a risk might 
well cause a man to hesitate before undertaking the office of 
“ accuser,” and thus crimes injurious to the community might pass 
unrepressed. “Inquisition” occurred when the court itself, moved 
by denunciation or rumour or otherwise, undertook to discover 
the offender and to collect the proofs. Procedure by accusation 
is the older method of the two, but it is more adapted for the 
defence of individuals against aggression than for the protection 
of society. It is also particularly inadequate when the crime 
to be repressed is deep-seated and widely-spread, and is 
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encouraged and supported by secret societies or powerful 
personages. An accuser would hesitate to incur the risk of 
their vengeance, by appearing against them publicly in court, 
as that procedure requires him to do. Hence when the 
abominable Albigensian heresies, which were of this kind— 
lurking in the dark, and trusting in the patronage of powerful 
noblemen—began, in the thirteenth century, to spread widely 
through Southern Europe, the bishops were ordered by the 
Popes to make “inquisition” for the heretics in their districts, 
that they might be put down. Before the century was over, 
this system settled down into the establishment of special 
courts distinct from those of the bishops, and entrusted to 
special officers called Inquisitors, who were mostly Dominican 
Fathers. It is, however, an error to suppose that St. Dominic 
was ever a Grand Inquisitor. His Order was not selected for 
that work till after his death. These courts “inquired” against 
the heretics whom, if found guilty, they delivered over to the 
secular arm for capital punishment, which, being ecclesiastical 
courts, they were not allowed by the Canon Law to inflict 
themselves. As long as the Albigensian heresy was rampant, 
these inquisitions were actively prosecuted, but they afterwards 
subsided into comparative torpor, from which they never 
revived save in Spain. Nor did they at any time of their 
existence indulge in the multitudinous capital convictions 
chargeable to the later Inquisition in Spain. It is this Spanish 
Inquisition which has occasioned the popular outcry against 
the institution, although most Protestants imagine that it was 
nearly as bad in the other Catholic countries. The Roman 
Inquisition, still existent, we may particularly dismiss from 
our consideration. The limits of this article will not allow 
us to treat of it. Nor is it necessary. It is sufficient to say 
that all along it was noted for its comparative mildness, and 
that at the present day its work is to examine and condemn 
books and propositions at variance with the Catholic faith. 

The Jews had in ancient days been far more numerous 
and influential in Spain than in any other country, and were 
even credited with a policy of Judaizing the entire peninsula. 
They were accordingly much disliked by the Christian popula- 
tions, who sought to protect themselves by frequent and 
stringent repressive laws, ecclesiastical and civil, directed 
against the enemy. It may be mentioned here incidentally 
that the Popes, such as Alexander II., the friend of Hildebrand, 
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and Honorius III., are found several times interposing and 
protesting against the cruel treatment to which the Jews 
became thus subjected. The race, however, evinced its well- 
known vitality, and in the fourteenth century had acquired 
important privileges for the preservation of the status of its 
members, as well as their admission into some of the primary 
offices of the Government. The results of the persecution 
through which they had lived had been, on the other hand, 
most pernicious in producing a class of Jews who were such 
at heart, although by open profession they had become 
Christians. These were in league with the open adherents 
of their national creed, and were the more dangerous because 
their machinations against the Catholic religion were carried 
on in the dark. The extent of the evil may be realized some- 
what when it is said that not a few of these secret Jews had 
risen to high ecclesiastical dignities, some even to bishoprics. 
These and. the like advantages of position, obtained by inter- 
marriage with noble families and the possession of great wealth, 
they were unquestionably using, in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, with the determined policy of erecting 
Judaism on the ruins of Spanish Catholicity and nationality. 
Here was a very serious danger for the rulers of the country 
to take into consideration, and they had the clamorous demands 
of their terrified Christian subjects to urge them on to action. 
The crisis came when Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of 
Castile were the reigning monarchs. They met it by estab- 
lishing the “Spanish Inquisition.” It is called by this special 
name because of its distinctive character. But the older 
Inquisition had existed in Spain, and had still a staff of 
officials in the Kingdom of Aragon, not, however, in Castile, 
although Castile, much more than Aragon, was to be the home 
of the renewed Inquisition now about to commence its harsh 
career. 

In 1478 (or possibly in 1480) the Sovereigns obtained a 
Bull from Sixtus IV. to establish a tribunal for searching out 
heretics. In virtue of its authorization, the tribunal was erected 
at Seville for the entire Kingdom of Castile, and two Dominicans, 
Miguel Morillo and Juan Martin, were by royal appointment 
placed over it as royal inquisitors. After a preliminary season 
allowed for efforts to gain back the heretics by preaching and 
persuasion, the work of the tribunal commenced in 1481. It 
began then, as it invariably began its sessions in any part of 
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the country, by proclaiming a period of grace of sixty or more 
days, a period often prolonged. All who came forward during 
such periods and confessed their heresy, even if it were relapse, 
were reconciled without incurring any severe penance. It is 
important, now that we have to consider its doings, to remember 
that the Inquisition never proceeded against the unconverted 
Jews, but only against those who after having received Baptism 
had relapsed, openly or secretly, into Judaism. Such persons 
were called Maranos. In 1483, the famous Torquemada, Prior 
of the Dominican convent of Segovia, was appointed Grand 
Inquisitor over the whole of Castile, and shortly after the single 
court at Seville was supplemented by three others at Cordova, 
Juan, and Villa-Real (afterwards changed to Toledo). Torque- 
mada held office till 1498, when he was succeeded by Diego 
de Deza, who in turn gave place to the Franciscan Cardinal 
Ximenez in 1507. 

About twenty years later, the Inquisition, continuing to 
be employed against the Maranos, found another sphere for 
its activity in the MJoriscos of Granada. In 1480 war broke 
out between the Spanish monarchs and the Moors, who having 
been at one time the dominating race throughout nearly the 
whole of Spain, still maintained possession of the Kingdom 
of Granada in the south-east of the Peninsula. The Spaniards 
conquered after a war of ten years’ continuance, the Moors 
receiving for the time very favourable conditions, which among 
other things included freedom to retain their national worship. 
The conquerors did not, however, understand these terms to 
prevent them from sending Catholic missionaries to preach 
to their new subjects, and encouraging conversions by the offer 
of temporal advantages. We are not maintaining that this 
was a judicious measure. Indeed, experience proved that it 
was not, that it led to conversions which were far from solid 
in their character. The immediate effect of the conversions 
obtained was to excite the anger of the unconverted Moors, 
who began to persecute the Moriscos, as the converted Moors 
were called. Eventually the unconverted rebelled, but they 
were subdued, and then were offered the alternative of either 
suffering the penalties of treason which they had incurred, 
or obtaining pardon by passing over to the Christian religion 
and receiving Baptism. One can understand how this offer 
could be well-intentioned if only we bear in mind what has 
been indicated already that the Spaniards were persuaded that 
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the Moors in resisting the light of Christianity when set before 
them were resisting the dictates of their consciences. The 
measure was productive of its natural results, natural as we 
perceive them to be. Many conversions followed, of a more or 
less imperfectly sincere kind, and afterwards there were continual 
attempts to apostatize. In fact, the very same difficulty emerged 
with regard to the Moors and Moriscos, which had been felt over 
the Jews and Maranos; or rather a worse difficulty, because the 
two now became fused into one, by the secret sympathy and 
combined efforts of the two races involved in the same trouble. 
Hence the application of the Inquisition to the Moriscos (not 
the Moors) to retain them in the Christian faith. Hefele, 
however, tells us that it was never employed so extensively 
or with such severity against the Moriscos as against the 
Maranos. In 1524 these Moriscos, addressing the newly- 
appointed Grand Inquisitor, Manriquez, say: “ We have always 
been treatéd justly by your predecessors, and properly protected 
by them.” Clement VIII. forbade the confiscation of their 
property, or the infliction of capital punishment upon them 
for apostacy. We may call the campaign of the Inquisition 
against the Maranos and Moriscos the first stage in its history. 
It lasted till the middle of the reign of Charles V. 

The second stage of importance began some fifty years 
later during the reign of Philip II. At this time there was an 
attempt to introduce Protestantism into Spain, which was 
resolutely resisted by the Spanish monarchs with the aid of 
the Inquisition, and Philip, on this account, is wont to be 
specially identified by Protestants with the cruelties of the 
tribunal, although they appear to have been less marked in his 
reign than in the earlier reign of Ferdinand and _ Isabella. 
This second period lasted till the accession of the Bourbons, 
when the danger from Protestantism was held to have passed 
by. From that time onwards the activity of the tribunal was 
much diminished, and was confined, says Balmez, to the 
repression of infamous crimes and the exclusion of the 
philosophy of Voltaire. By the end of the eighteenth century 
the Inquisition was a shadow of its former self, and it was 
abolished at the commencement of the present century, first 
by the Bonapartist King Joseph, in 1808, and again, after a 
short resuscitation on the return of the Bourbons, finally in 


1830. 
We can now deal with the charges of cruelty against the 
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Inquisition. These are due largely to the wealth of imagination 
which seems to characterize anti-Catholic polemical writers. 
They have, however, a basis which might seem trustworthy in 
a book on the Inquisition written near the beginning of this 
century by one Antonio Llorente. Llorente was a Spanish 
priest, who, although probably a Freemason, had from 1789 to 
1793, been Secretary-General to the Inquisition at Madrid. 
When Joseph Bonaparte was placed by his brother on the 
throne of Spain, and the Spanish people rose with patriotic 
ardour against the usurpation, Llorente joined the small body of 
anti-patriots called Afrancescados. This is noteworthy, as it 
reveals the character of the man. On the fall of Joseph he 
was naturally banished from Spain and took up his residence 
in Paris. There he wrote his History of the Inquisition, with 
the aid of the official documents he had pillaged from its 
archives at Madrid whilst he was enjoying the favour of King 
Joseph. The book is complete in its way; that is to say, it 
narrates the history of the tribunal from its commencement to 
its abolition, and gives detailed accounts of the more famous 
historical processes, and autos da fé. It is apparent, however, 
on the surface, how the author exaggerates everything that tells 
against the Inquisition, and misconstrues all that is in its favour, 
particularly any action taken in regard to it by the Popes ; and 
one has strong suspicions that he must be omitting altogether 
a great deal which would materially reduce his indictment. 
But there is one thing full of significance about this writer. He 
tells us himself, in his work, “I burnt with his (King Joseph’s) 
approbation all the criminal processes, save those which belong 
to history by their importance or celebrity, or by the quality of 
the person, as that of Caranza, and of Macanez, and a few others. 
But I preserved intact the register of resolutions of Council, 
royal ordinances, bulls and briefs from Rome, and all genealogies, 
&c.”! For such conduct there can be no excuse. As Balmez 
reasonably demands, “ Was there no place to be found in Madrid 
to place them (the proceedings and documents), where they 
could be examined by those who, after Llorente, might wish to 
write the history of the Inquisition from the original docu- 
ments!” In consequence of this prudent act of barbarism, we 
are constrained to base our examination of the tribunal almost 
entirely on the testimony of this biassed witness. Still, even 
under these disadvantages, we have the means of rectifying the 
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current Protestant notions. We will now consider one by one 
the charges against the tribunal enumerated above, not, however, 
necessarily taking them in the order there given. 

As to the number of the victims, Llorente gives the 
following statistics: In the year 1481, 2,000 burnt and 17,000 
penanced ; in 1482, 88 burnt and 625 penanced; in 1483, 688 
burnt and 5,727 penanced; from 1484 to 1498 (that is, under 
Torquemada), 6,024 burnt and 66,654 penanced. From Torque- 
mada to the suppression of the tribunal, 23,112 burnt and 
201,244 penanced. On Llorente’s authority these alarming 
numbers are invariably adopted by anti-Inquisition writers, 
whose readers naturally assume that Llorente took them from 
the official records in his possession. In fact, however, they are 
mere inferences of a most unreasonable kind from three very 
slight statements of ancient writers, one of whom he grossly 
misunderstands. Mariana, as misread by Llorente, is supposed 
to say that in 1481, the first year of the Inquisition, 2,000 were 
burnt and 17,000 penanced at Seville. Bernaldez is made to 
say that, also at Seville, from 1482 to 1489 (in reality, he says, 
from 1481 to 1488), over 700 were burnt and 5,000 penanced. 
And an inscription on the Quemadero (the platform where the 
condemned were burnt) at Seville records that from 1492 to 1524 
nearly 1,000 were there burnt, and 20,000 abjured their heresy. 

Taking Mariana’s supposed statement as it stands, for the 
year 1481, Llorente calculates from Bernaldez an annual 
average for the years 1482—1489, and from the Quemadero 
inscription for the entire remainder of the Inquisition’s dura- 
tion, making, that is to say, gradual reductions at intervals 
to allow for the known growth of leniency as time ran on. 
These figures by themselves refer only to the one court at 
Seville. To obtain figures for the other courts, added in course 
of time, he multiplies those from Seville, after having, with 
a show of generosity, first halved them. Can anything be 
more untrustworthy than such a computation, assuming, as it 
does, that the multiplication of tribunals within the same area 
of jurisdiction involves a corresponding multiplication of con- 
demned persons, and that the number of condemnations has 
preserved a calculable average through centuries? Nor is this 
the only vice. Mariana does not say 2,000 were burnt at Seville 
in 1481. If he did, he would contradict Bernaldez, since, as we 
have noticed, Bernaldez includes 1481 in his eight years. 
Mariana (1592) is in agreement with Pulgar, an earlier writer, 
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(1545), who tells us that these 2,000 were burnt during Torque- 
mada’s entire time (1484—1498), and that, not in Seville only 
but in the various places to which his activity extended. Mr. 
Legge, a non-Catholic writer in the Scottish Review (April, 
1891), has adjusted Llorente’s calculations to this rectified 
reading of Mariana, and his figures may be set down with 
advantage for comparison with those just given. In 1481, 298 
burnt and 5,960 penanced ; in 1482, 88 burnt and 625 pen- 
anced ; in 1483, 142 burnt and 2,840 penanced ; from 1484 to 
1498, 2,000 burnt and 40,000 penanced. That is, from 1481 to 
1498, 2,528 burnt and 49,425 penanced against Llorente’s 8,800 
burnt and 90,006 penanced. From 1498 onwards, having no 
means at hand of testing them, Mr. Legge gives a sceptical 
adhesion to Llorente’s figures. Still, even Mr. Legge, through 
not adverting to Llorente’s mistake of a year in his cita- 
tion of the passage in Bernaldez, has not reduced these 
initial facts to their true proportion. The year 1481, according 
to Llorente’s system, being the inaugural year of the Inqui- 
sition, must claim to itself a very large proportion of the 
700 which Bernaldez assigns to the period (1481-8). This 
would reduce the annual average for the years following from 
Llorente’s (and Mr. Legge’s) 88 to about 40, and would involve 
a consequent reduction in the annual average for subsequent 
years at Seville and elsewhere. 

We have, however, to bear in mind that inferences like these 
deducing the criminal statistics of many districts and many 
centuries from one or two slight data appertaining to a place 
and time of exceptional severity are most hazardous. To what 
extent this is true, will be the better felt if we make a similar 
inference from a few chance criminal statistics referring to our 
own country. Hamilton’s History of Quarter Sessions from 
Elizabeth to Anne, gives us the gaol returns at Exeter for 1598. 
In this year the total result of the two assizes and four quarter 
sessions was the hanging of 74 persons, many for crimes no 
greater than sheep-stealing. Starting from these facts Sir 
James Stephen? gathers that, “if the average number of execu- 
tions in each county were 20, or a little more than a quarter of 
the number of capital sentences in Devonshire in 1598, this 
would make 800 executions a year in the 40 English counties.” 
That is 11,200 in 14 years against Torquemada’s 2,000 (or 6,024) 
in the same period, and some reduction on 264,000 executions in 

2 Pp. 31. 3 History of the English Criminal Law, i. 467. 
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a period of 330 years, the duration of the Inquisition in Spain, 
against Llorente’s 23,112 burnt and 201,244 penanced by this 
tribunal within that time. 

Mr. Legge provides, in the article referred to, another instance 
very much in point, since it deals with an offence kindred to 
heresy. He cites Mr. Mackay’s Curious Superstitions, for a com- 
putation that in Scotland from the passing of the Act against 
witches under Queen Mary, an Act due not of course to her help- 
lessness but to the imperious harshness of John Knox—from this 
date to the accession of King James I. 17,000 witches were burnt 
in Scotland, whilst in England 40,000 supposed witches perished 
in this way between 1600 and 1680, 3,000 during the Long 
Parliament which undertook its struggle with the Crown in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. Mr. Mackay is far too 
much of a raconteur to be trusted for his figures. But 
we only. require one illustration of wild statistics to set 
against another. Mr. Legge remarks upon these data that 
“Even supposing the figures are, as one would fain hope, 
grossly exaggerated, it would appear that the whole number 
of Inquisition victims would hardly have afforded the witch- 
hunters of our own land sport for 50 years.” Even when we 
go further and distrust altogether these inferential statistics, 
whether in Spain, England, or elsewhere, there seems little 
doubt that the judicial waste of life in England surpassed that 
of Spain. Witchcraft, it must be remembered, was an offence 
which in Spain came under the cognizance of the Inquisition, as 
did many other offences, partaking to a greater or less degree 
of a religious character, which did not amount to heresy. 

These facts concerning witchcraft meet another charge 
against the Inquisition, or rather, help us to view it aright. 
The punishment of fire seems to us cruel and revolting. We 
moderns cannot tolerate the idea of its infliction on any class of 
offenders. But this was not the feeling of our ancestors, who 
were undoubtedly, and regrettably, far sterner and harsher than 
their descendants, yet are not on that account to be condemned 
en masse as a generation of savages. There is plenty of proof 
that they had tender hearts like our own. The truth is that 
human nature is so one-sided. We moderns fix our attention on 
the acutcness of human pain, and perhaps forget somewhat the 
gravity of crime. The ancients realized less the throbbings of 
pain in the criminal’s body, as indeed they were less impatient 
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of it in their own, but they realized more the outrage of his 
guilt, and aimed by their severities at preventing its recurrence. 
Moreover it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
Inquisition alone is responsible for execution by fire. Witches 
were punished at the stake in England, Germany, &c., and it 
was not only to ecclesiastical offences that this mode of 
death was allotted. It was the English punishment for witch- 
craft ; as also for high treason, in the case of a woman, or if she 
murdered her husband. In the Carolina, a code drawn up by 
the Emperor Charles V. in 1532, and considered to be an inno- 
vation in the direction of greater leniency towards criminals, it 
is the punishment for circulating base coin and other offences. 
In France, too, it was in use for certain civil crimes, among 
others for poisoning. We have also to remember that ancient 
justice knew of harsher modes of death even than the stake. 
On the continent there was the revolting punishment of the 
wheel, to which the body of the criminal was tied with tight 
cords, and where, his bones having been broken by severe 
blows, he was left to linger in his agonies for hours or days, as the 
case might be, till death came to release him. This was quite 
a common punishment for simple murder in France till the 
time of the Revolution. It was in use in Protestant Prussia 
as late as 1841. Nor has England any cause to boast of 
her greater mildness. The punishment for high treason was, 
to be drawn on the hurdle from the prison to the gallows, 
to be hanged for awhile, to be cut down while still living, to 
undergo a shocking mutilation, and to have the bowels torn 
out and thrown in the victim’s face. His heart was then torn 
out and cast into the fire, his body quartered and beheaded, and 
the parts exposed in five different places to be the food of the 
birds. In the time of Henry VIII. an Act was passed decreeing 
that poisoning should be accounted high treason, and punished 
by boiling to death. And the Chronicler of the Grey Friars 
writes : “This year (1531), was a cook boiled in a cauldron in 
Smithfield, for he would have poisoned the Bishop of Rochester, 
Fisher, with divers of his servants, and he was locked in a chain, 
and pulled up and down with a gibbet at divers times till he 
was dead.” From Wriothesley’s Chronicle we further Icarn 
that this punishment was not deemed unsuitable for a woman. 
“This yeare (1542), the 17th of March, was boyled in Smith- 
feild one Margret Davie, a mayden, which had poysoned 3 
householdes,” &c. In the Low Countries on the establishment 
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of Protestant ascendency it was decreed that Balthassar Gerard, 
the assassin of William the Silent, should have “his right hand 
burnt off with a red-hot iron, his flesh torn from his bones 
with pincers in six different places, that he should be quartered 
and disembowelled alive, that his heart should be torn from 
his bosom and flung in his face, and finally that his head should 
be cut off.”'<( If the Inquisition is to be condemned so severely 
for not cmancipating itself from the ideas of its age in the 
matter of harsh punishments, at least it should receive credit 
for not having resorted to these refinements of cruelty which 
were abounding everywhere around it. It was not even 
primarily responsible for the selection of the fire, as its peculiar 
mode of execution. The assignment of this punishment to 
heresy was the State’s, not the Church’s, choice. The Church 
handed: the heretic over to the secular arm to be punished 
according to the law of the land. Protestant writers sneer at 
this distinction, but it is real. The Inquisitors might perhaps 
have scented heresy in the civil authorities, had they neglected 
to punish the condemned heretics, and of course they knew 
what the legal civil punishment was. But there is no ground 
for supposing they would have opposed themselves violently 
to any general scheme for the mitigation of the mode of 
punishment. 

We must bear in mind also ‘another fact if we are to 
estimate the large number sent to the stake at their right 
value as an index of the disposition, cruel or temperate, of the 
Inquisitors. Great efforts up to the last moment were always 
made to induce the condemned to acknowledge his errors and 
recant. Llorente himself in the statistics he gives of several autos 
da fé, shows that the proportion of those who recanted to those 
who persisted in their heresy was large. When the recantation 
came after relapse it did not usually procure remission of the 
death-sentence, but it always procured a material alleviation of 
its severity. The condemned were in that case first strangled, 
and not till life was extinct were the bodies committed to the 
flames. 

But, it will be said, how vain to seek to exculpate the 
Inquisition from the charge of savagery, when the autos da fé 
at which the victims perished at the stake in vast numbers at 
a time were treated as religious spectacles, appropriate for 
days of festal gathering, presided over by ecclesiastics, and 
sanctioned by the presence of the King in full state. 

1 Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, iii, 612. 
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This is doubtless the popular impression of an auto da fé, 
but it is quite erroneous. There was no stake at the avw‘o itself. 
These assemblages were unquestionably of a religious nature, 
and were conducted by the Inquisitors. Their purpose, however, 
was primarily not to punish, but to reconcile. Those who, 
having erred from the faith, had been induced to return to it, 
made their public recantation, or auto da fé (“act of faith”), and 
having a penance assigned to them, harsh doubtless according 
to our ideas but still not that of death, were solemnly absolved 
and reconciled to the Church. It was in view of this that Mass. 
was sung and sermons preached. The “relaxed” were those 
who, though at the az/o, could not be induced to join in it. 
They were, therefore, after the judgment, not the sentence, had 
been pronounced over them, “relaxed,” that is, delivered over 
to the civil power for sentence and punishment under its arm. 
The proportion of the “relaxed” to the “ penanced ” was at all 
times comparatively small, often very small indeed. Llorente? 
mentions the five autos held at Toledo, in 1486, as illustrations 
of the enormous number of victims, 3,300 in all. Yet out of 
this large number only 27 were relaxed, and perhaps if he 
carried his classification a step further we should have found 
that a dozen at the most were burnt a/ive. At the two famous 
autos at Valladolid, in 1559, famous because the chief of those 
which dealt with the Lutherans, out of 71 victims, 26 were 
relaxed (apparently an unusually large proportion), but 2 only of 
these were burnt alive. Ata public auéo at Seville, May 29, 1648, 
we learn from the published Re/acton, that out of 52 condemned 
only 1 was relaxed in person, and he, recanting, was garrotted 
before he was burnt. At the three azféos at Seville, in 1721, the 
Relaciones give, out of 130 condemned, 27 relaxed and 5 burnt 
alive. The “relaxation,” or deliverance into the hands of the 
civil officials, accomplished, the latter led away their prisoners 
either at once, or, more usually, after a day or more’s detention 
in the civil prisons, to the place of public execution. Here the 
ecclesiastics had no place. They could have no place (except 
of course that of confessors to the condemned, which is not in 
question) ; for to participate in the infliction of capital punish- 
ment would have caused them to incur the canonical impediment 
called “irregularity,” which prohibited from performing the 
functions of the sacred ministry. At these public executions, 
the King may at times have been present in person, as Philip IT. 


1 i, 238. 
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was in 1559. But the Relacion of the above mentioned axzo at 
Seville (May 29, 1648) happens to mention the nature of the 
usual attendance, “Innumerable boys, the troublesome attendants 
of such criminals, followed the corfége to the Quemadero.” There 
had assembled “a numerous multitude on foot, on horse, and 
in coaches, attracted by the novelty of the spectacle.” This 
reminds us of the assemblages at public executions at Newgate, 
only that it seems to have been more respectable, and, one 
would hope, was more deeply sensible of the solemnity of an 
act of public justice. 

Another item in the punishment of the condemned to which 
exception has been taken, was the confiscation of their goods, an 
aggravation of the acutest kind to the sufferer, who thus saw 
those whom he loved best involved in ruin on his account, and 
a gross injustice to them as the crime was certainly not theirs. 
To this we may reply that whether confiscation of goods, in 
view of its effect on the innocent offspring, is an improper 
punishment to inflict or not, is a question worthy of discussion, 
and modern opinion appears to solve it in the negative. 
The practice was, however, universal in former days (there are 
even some relics of it in the existing laws of England) in the 
case of treason and felony, crimes with which heresy was 
considered to be equivalent, and it does not appear why the 
Inquisition should be chargeable with its adher & to the 
accepted methods in this particular any more than in that of 
death by burning. It should, however, in fairness be borne in 
mind, that the time of grace always allowed and generally 
extended before the Inquisition began to hold its sessions in a 
neighbourhood, was specially designed to enable the suspected 
to avoid confiscation as well as other punishments by timely 
submission ; also that the sovereigns were wont to restore some 
portion to the widows and orphans if innocent; that the 
property of the Moriscos was declared not liable to this con- 
fiscation, but passed on to the heirs; and finally that the Holy 
See in its frequent interpositions to secure greater leniency was 
particularly insistent in protecting the children of the con- 
demned heretics, and thereby became implicated in many 
disputes with the Spanish sovereigns who complained of the 
consequent loss to the royal exchequer. 

We have next to consider the charges against the procedure 
of the Tribunal: so unfair to the accused, who was not allowed 
to have the name of his accusers or even the exact text of their 
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accusation against him. The fact is, that the facilities for 
preparing his defence allowed by the Inquisition to the accused, 
contrast favourably with those allowed in the contemporary 
civil courts of our own country as well as of the rest of Europe. 
It has been urged as so hard that the text of the accusation 
should be altered before being submitted to the accused, and 
that his accusers should not be confronted with him. The 
names of the accusers were not given, in order that their 
identity might be concealed, but the text was only altered in 
unessentials so far as was necessary to preserve this conceal- 
ment. On the other hand, in England and elsewhere not the 
names of the accusers only, but the charges made by them, were 
concealed from the prisoner’s knowledge up to the time of his 
appearance in court, so that it was quite impossible for him to 
prepare a carefully thought-out defence. Nor was the English 
prisoner allowed an advocate at all in criminal cases, whereas 
the prisoner of the Inquisition was allowed and given one. 
It is true such an advocate must be of the number of those in 
the service of the Inquisition, or at all events must take its oath 
of secrecy. This also was a necessity to preserve the secresy 
about the accusers. But he was under oath to do his best to 
set forth any truthful defence the accused might have. In the 
English trials, again, the accused was not allowed to bring 
forward witnesses on his behalf, whereas in the Inquisition he 
was, and could even require them to be summoned from the 
most remote regions. Possibly some readers will be astonished 
that such unfairness should be imputed to the English system, 
but that it was so may be read in Sir James Stephen’s work 
already referred to.1 The notion current in those times was 
that either the accuser proved his case against the accused, or 
he failed to prove it. If the latter, a verdict of acquittal was 
already due and rendered witnesses for the accused unnecessary ; 
if the former, any witness in the contrary sense must either 
be irrelevant or perjured. That the truth could emerge out of 
the conflict of opposing testimonies thoroughly sifted, did not 
enter into the minds of the English and other civil jurists. It 
was the merit of the Inquisition to have grasped in no small 
degree the rational principles now realized. , 

But why should the names of the accusers have been con- 
cealed? Could there be any ground for veiling these trials in 
secresy save to press unfairly on the poor victims? There is a 


+ i. p. 350. 
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great prejudice in our times against secret trials as pressing 
unfairly on the accused, but we have occasional reminders that 
an open trial may also have its disadvantages. To pass over 
the question of the injury often done to the reputation of third 
parties, it has occasionally been forced on public attention that 
crimes cannot be put down, because witnesses know that by 
giving evidence they expose themselves to great risks, the 
accused having powerful friends to execute vengeance in their 
behalf. This was exactly the case with the Inquisition. We 
have already described the state of affairs in Spain which first 
caused it to be set in motion. The Maranos and the Moriscos 
had great power through their wealth, position, and secret bonds 
of alliance with the unconverted Jews and Moors. These would 
certainly have endeavoured to neutralize the efforts of the Holy 
Office had the trials been open. Torquemada, in his Statutes of 
1484, gives expressly this defence of secresy: “It has become 
notorious that great damage and danger would accrue to the 
property and person of the witnesses, by the publication of their 
names, as experience has shown, and still shows, that several cf 
them have been killed, wounded, or maltreated by heretics.” 
The truth about secret trials seems to be that they impose a 
much greater responsibility on the judges. If a judge is unfair, 
as we know from history judges have often been, publicity is 
a valuable check upon them. But as long as the judge is 
impartial, it is quite possible to work a secret trial in such a 
manner as to reach a just conclusion, particularly when the 
court has the power to “inquire,” that is, seek out evidence, and 
is not tied to the mere evidence set before it by others. In the 
case of inquiries about heresy, there was also this to diminish 
the otherwise greater difficulties of the secret procedure. Past 
heresy was of comparatively small account if there was 
undoubted present orthodoxy, and on this point evidence of a 
conclusive kind could be furnished on the spot by the accused 
person if only he chose to furnish it. Provision was of course 
made by the Inquisition to obviate the chances of unjust 
accusations and to give the accused every reasonable chance 
of setting forth his defence. They are provisions obviously 
dictated by the desire to be impartial and even clement, as well 
as efficacious. It would take too much space to give them here, 
but they can be seen in Hefele or more fully in Llorente himself, 
who, if we separate his facts from his insinuations, is a valuable 
apologist of the institution he attacks. In the present con- 
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nexion there is one thing in his pages worthy of special note. 
In the accounts of many famous processes which he gives, you 
cannot help feeling that the court invariably succeeds in arriving 
at the true decision. Llorente’s attack upon it is in each case 
too patently, not that they convicted of heresy those who were 
not heretics, but that they did not give real heretics sufficient 
chances of slipping through their hands. It is absurd and 
illogical to mix up charges. Whether heresy is a crime or not, 
is one point ; whether the law is bound to afford guilty persons 
facilities for escaping justice is another. On the former we 
have already offered some remarks ; as to the latter, one would 
imagine no remarks were needed. 

The next charge against the Inquisition is its use of torture. 
We are all agreed that the practice is cruel and happily 
obsolete. But again, why is the Inquisition to be more blame- 
worthy than other European courts of the period? Torture 
was everywhere in use whilst it was in use with the Inquisition, 
and became obsolete there when it grew into disfavour else- 
where. It is indeed the boast of English lawyers that it 
was never a part of the English procedure, and this is true 
of the ordinary procedure. But it was employed in England 
nevertheless, under the prerogative of the Crown, particularly 
during the Tudor and early Stuart period. “ Under Henry VIII. 
it appears to have been in frequent use. Only two cases 
occurred under Edward VI., and eight under Mary. The reign 
of Elizabeth was its culminating point. In the words of Hallam, 
‘The rack seldom stood idle in the Tower during the latter 
part of Elizabeth’s reign.’””! And we may add incidentally 
that while Edward and Mary do not appear to have employed 
it in cases of heresy, Elizabeth employed it ordinarily and 
ruthlessly against the Catholics. if, too, in England torture 
was not employed under the ordinary procedure, Sir James 
Stephen tells us* this was merely because the ordinary pro- 
cedure had slight scruples about convicting on very insuffi- 
cient evidence. Torture was employed by the Inquisition, 
as by other courts, in order to extract evidence, which could 
be otherwise verified, and so obtain the certainty, if it existed, 
without which no conviction was possible. In short, if we 
are to compare the Inquisition with other contemporary courts 
whether in Spain or England or elsewhere, in regard to the 
employment of torture, the result must be to award the 


1 Encycl, Brit. s.v. ‘‘ Torture.” * Op. cit. i, 222. 
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Inquisition the palm of greater mercy. It limited largely 
the number of those who could inflict it, permitted its infliction 
only when the evidence against the prisoner amounted already 
to a semt-plena probatio (z.e. nearly complete proof), permitted 
it only once in each case, and required the presence of the 
inquisitor and the ordinary, not as is popularly thought, to 
gloat over the agonies of the sufferer, but to see that the 
experiment was conducted with as much mercy and mildness 
as was possible under the conditions. These precautions do 
not seem to have existed in the same degree in England. 

In like manner the charge of inhumanity against the 
dungeons of the Inquisition needs only to be dealt with by 
the comparative method in order to melt away. Is the story 
told, only a century ago, by John Howard and Elizabeth 
Fry, as to the state of English and continental prisons so 
completely forgotten? Doubtless the prison cells of the past 
were in flagrant opposition to the dictates of humanity, and 
one can only marvel that they could last so long without 
encountering the protests of the merciful. The Inquisition 
was naturally governed in this respect also by contemporary 
methods, though analogy would lead us to surmise that here 
too it was to some extent in advance of its age. One thing 
at least we may hope, that it had no dungeon like that into 
which, under Elizabeth, Father Sherwood was put in the Tower 
of London. This we learn from Jardine, “ was a cell below 
high-water mark and totally dark; and, as the tide flowed, 
innumerable rats which infested the muddy banks of the 
Thames were driven through the crevices of the walls into 
the dungeons.” Alarm was the least part of the torture to 
the terrified inmates. At times flesh was torn from the arms 
and legs of the prisoners during sleep by these rats. And 
this was after a century of enlightenment had separated 
a new age from that of Torquemada. We have Llorente’s 
unimpeachable testimony for the improvement that had set 
in by the commencement of the present century. At that 
time he tells us the cells were “good vaulted chambers well 
lighted and dry,” and “large enough for exercise.” Nor were 
chains in use, unless perhaps in an isolated case to prevent 
suicide? As much could not have been said of the generality 
of English prisons at that date. 

The last charge relates to the manner of the arrests. That 


1 Cf. Jardine’s Readings on the use of Torture in England. 2 i, p. 300. 
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the Inquisition established an all-embracing system of espionnage 
through the agency of secret officials called “familiars” is an 
important feature in the Protestant conception of its methods. 
But the “familiars” were not a secret body. They were 
a sort of militia containing a large number, perhaps a majority, 
of the religious-minded, influential persons. The purpose of 
their enrolment as such was not to spy out heresies, but to 
constitute an organized fund of physical force in support of 
the tribunal against the very considerable power of the heretics 
it was endeavouring to over-master. They had a large part 
in the conduct of the autos da fé and apparently the officials, 
apparitors, &c., of the court were of their number. But there is 
no ground for thinking them to be mysterious beings with cat-like 
tread such as a morbid fancy has depicted them. Arrests were 
perhaps at times made in secresy. This is usual and according 
to common sense when otherwise an arrest might be successfully 
impeded. But that after arrest, no traces of what had happened 
were allowed to transpire, or a word of allusion to the occurrence 
to be made, is absurd. As soon as an arrest was made, an 
official of the court was at once sent to the prisoner’s house to 
take an inventory of his possessions. How could this be done 
and the family remain in ignorance of what had happened? 
That all conversation about the arrests made was forbidden 
seems also altogether improbable, and at least requires to be 
established by proof, not imagination. At the best, there may 
be this slight ground for the notion. To manifest sympathy 
with the heresy, not the person, of the prisoner, would be to 
repeat the fault of which he was suspected, and to incur its 
liabilities. In all cases, when a criminal has been carried off 
by justice, it is prudent for his accomplices to observe reticence. 

No other charge occurs to us demanding notice in a short 
article, but readers who desire fuller information may be 
referred to Hefele’s excellent chapters on the subject in his 
Life of Cardinal Ximenes. All that now remains for us here 
is to correct the notion that the Holy See is responsible for the 
excesses of the Spanish Inquisition. It is disputed among 
Catholic authorities whether the tribunal ought not to be 
regarded as a royal rather than a papal court, and Bishop 
Hefele is strongly of this view. The inquisitors were, however, 
unquestionably ecclesiastics, and drew their jurisdiction from 
Papal Bulls. In this sense the court was certainly Papal, but 
the appointments were all made by the Crown, and the Crown, 
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not the Pope, is responsible for the harshness. The Papal power 
of control, though theoretically absolute, was practically small. 
The Popes met with constant opposition from the Spanish 
monarchs in all their attempts to interpose. They did, however, 
interpose frequently, both by protests, by threats of excommu- 
nication, by drawing to themselves appeals, and sometimes 
revising largely in the sense of mercy or even altogether 
remitting sentences passed by the tribunal. We are depen- 
dent for our information concerning this matter on Llorente, 
who alone has had access to the Papal Letters. He gives 
us some letters of expostulation written by Sixtus IV., and 
these exhibit this Pope just as we should expect to find 
a Pope, anxious to put down heresy, and therefore granting 
the spiritual faculties solicited by the sovereigns for their 
nominees, and even exhorting them to zeal in their work ; but 
at the same time desirous that the zeal should be tempered by 
mercy, and deeply incensed when he discovered that the claims of 
mercy were so disregarded. It is the voice of genuine compas- 
sion which speaks out in terms like these, “ Since it is clemency 
which, as far as is possible to human nature, makes men equal 
to God, We ask and entreat the King and Queen by the tender 
mercies of our Lord Jesus Christ to imitate Him whose property 
it is ever to show mercy and to spare, and so to spare the 
citizens of Seville and its diocese,” &c. Nor did Sixtus stay 
at words. First he appointed the Archbishop of Seville as 
a judge of appeal, and, when this arrangement failed of its 
effect, he allowed the victims to carry appeals to Rome, where 
already they had fled in large numbers, hopeful of obtaining, 
as they did obtain, either complete absolution or a large 
alleviation of their penance from that merciful tribunal. Surely 
it is a significant fact that fugitives from the harshness of the 
Spanish Inquisition should have thought of Rome as the best 
refuge to which they could flee. Succeeding Popes are stated 
by Llorente to have made similar endeavours to mitigate the 
extreme severities of the inquisitors. They were, however, 
invariably foiled by the Spanish sovereigns, who had the power 
in their hands. 

Llorente tries to take the edge off these remonstrances of 
the Holy See by insinuating that they sprang from the base 
motive of cupidity ; that the Popes had an eye to the fees they 
could extort as the price of their absolutions. But this is mere 
insinuation for which there is not a shadow of proof. The 
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action of the Popes in regard to the Inquisition is quite in 
keeping with the character that has always been theirs. The 
Popes as individuals, have had their personal qualities. Some 
have been sterner, others milder in their temperament and in 
their rule. But the Holy See has all along stood out among 
the thrones of Christendom conspicuous for its love of mercy 
and tenderness towards the erring and the suffering. 

And not the Holy See only, but the clergy also, if we take 
them asa body. As the ministers of Jesus Christ, more entirely 
devoted to His service and more exclusively occupied with the 
study of His Life, this is what would be expected of them. 
And what honest historian of the past, or observer of the 
present, can deny that the expectation has been realized? It 
was the clergy, in the wild middle ages, who were the refuge 
of the weak and oppressed against the lawless monarchs and 
chieftains : it was they who originated charitable institutions 
under so many forms. And in our own days, they are engaged 
everywhere in exactly the same work. This does not mean, 
that the Christian laity are backward in charitable enterprises. 
It means only that the clergy are wont to be the leaders in such 
works. Surely then it is reasonable to judge of their part in 
the Inquisition by these analogies, and this is all we have been 
contending for. The Inquisition belonged to an age which was 
far harsher in its dealings with crime than our own, and the 
clergy are always, necessarily, imbued with the ideas and 
feelings that are in the air they breathe. We ought not to 
be surprised to find that when they acted as Inquisitors, they 
adopted methods prevalent in their age, which to us seem 
harsh and revolting. But we should expect also that their 
judicial behaviour would in some sort reflect the tender-hearted- 
ness in all other respects demonstratively characteristic of their 
body. Ina word, the faults which we deplore in these Inquisi- 
tors were the faults of their age, which happily has passed away. 
The redeeming qualities we discover in them were the virtues 
natural to their state. The latter survive, and we may hope, 
ripen, and they furnish a guarantee which should give satis- 
faction to terrified Protestants, that our return to power, if so 
unlikely a thing should be in the near future, will not bring 
with it any danger to their lives and liberties. 


It will be convenient to sum up what has been established in 
a few propositions. 
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1. The intolerance of Catholics consists in this that they 
believe our Lord has made His revelation sufficiently clear for 
all men to recognize it if they will. Catholics, however, have no 
desire to coerce those who will not recognize it. The tolerance 
of Protestants consists in this that they believe every one 
must be left to his private judgment in a matter so obscure 
as the true religion. But they persecute those whose private 
judgment recommends them to become Catholics. 

2. No one wants back the Spanish Inquisition, but although 
following the notions of its age, it put to death altogether a very 
large number of heretics, the English civil courts put to death 
many more for lesser crimes—like sheep-stealing. 

3. Torture employed by the Inquisition in conformity with 
the common law of Spain, but with greater restrictions. Torture 
employed in England much more fiercely, in spite of the 
common .law of England. The culminating point of its use in 
England was under Elizabeth, who inflicted it ruthlessly on 
Catholics. 

4. Names of accusers for their security concealed in Spain 
from the accused, but the accusation given him and the assist- 
ance of an advocate. No advocates allowed in English criminal 
trials of former days, and accusations not shown to the accused 
till he came into court. 

5. Inquisition dungeons probably never worse than contem- 
porary English dungeons, and certainly much better in the latter 
days of its existence. 

6. The victims of the Inquisition had such a belief in the 
humanity of the Popes that they fled to his territory and begged 


to have their cases judged there. 
S. F. S. 
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Purchas his Pilgrimage. 
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IN the year 1617, “Samuel Pvrchas, Parson of St. Martins 
by Ludgate London,” published a large volume of eleven 
hundred pages, which he entitled a Pilgrimage. This pilgri- 
mage he appears to have made, at least to a great extent, not 
in person, but in spirit, and he “toyled” among the books 
of those “who by their Navigations and Discoveries” had 
“made the world known to it selfe,” in order to supply the 
deficiencies of his own wandcrings. It might be thought that, 
easy as such a work would be in these days of volumes upon 
volumes of travel, it might have been a difficult matter in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, when such books must 
have been comparatively rare ; yet, so long as two hundred and 
seventy years ago, Parson Purchas was able to furnish an 
alphabetical list of something like nine hundred authors whose 
works he had studied in the production of his Pilgrimage. 
Although a large portion of his book is devoted to showing 
“the Paganisme of Antichristian Poperie, and other Pseudo- 
Christian heresies, and the Truth of Christianitic, as it is now 
professed and established in our Church, under the Great 
Defender of the Faith,” it contains much about secular matters 
connected with the different places described. 

Considering the length of time since the work was written, 
and the slow rate at which news travelled at the date of its 
publication, the reader may well be surprised at finding how 
much was then known about far-distant lands. It was, however, 
a great age of discovery and enterprise. “ About the beginning 
of this Secular Account,” (1600) “began the English Societie 
their Indian Navigation and Commerce.” They had “set and 
sent forth twenty severall Fleets on voyages, planting their 
Factories, and placing a Trade in Sierrat, and other places of 
the Great Mogoll,” and they had even extended their business 
relations “as farre as Firando in Japan.” That “famous mother 
in Israel, Renowmed Elizabeth,” “ first conceiued, and gave first 
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breath to the Societie.” To her all honour was due, and no 
words were strong enough to condemn certain writers that 
objected to the establishment of commercial relations between 
Great Britain and the East. Those rascals had “itching busie 
fingers, sicke of the Scribling disease.” 

In the North, “King James His Newland, a/zas, Greeneland,” 
had been known for a considerable time, and “divers antiqui- 
ties, antiquated by antiquitie, and rotten with age,” had excited 
the interest of travellers to that country. Hudson had made 
his last and fatal voyage towards the North Pole, in the year 
1610, and in 1604 Baffin had sailed for the North. So early as 
the year 1606, “Mr. John Knight made a North West voyage, 
lost his ship, sunke with Ice, and was surprised by savages: of 
whose language he wrot a pretty dictionary.” In America, 
the English had established themselves in Virginia; a great 
part of Canada had been colonized by the French under the 
name of New France; and the Spaniards had many large 
settlements in both North and South America. In the latter 
continent the Portuguese also held large territories, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh had landed in Guiana twerity-two years before 
Parson Purchas issued his work. 

As Mr. Stanley has observed in his 7x Darkest Africa, “from 
the sixteenth to the middle of the nineteenth century,” so far 
as any knowledge respecting the sources of the Nile is con- 
cerned, “there is a distinct retrogression.” Even in this book 
of two hundred and seventy years ago, we read that the Nile, 
after passing through two lakes, “entereth into another Great 
Lake, which the Inhabitants doe call it a Sea. It is much 
bigger than the first, and contaynethe in breadth two hundred 
and twentie myles, right vnder the Equinoctiall Lyne.” Now 
the “Equinoctiall Lyne” runs through the very middle of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, whose breadth is not far off two hundred 
and twenty miles. We are reminded of Mr. Stanley’s last book 
again, when we read of “those Hils of the Moone, the Lake 
whence Nilus springeth.” Another large lake is mentioned, 
“situate in twelve degres of Southerly Latitude.” It “is com- 
passed about like a Vault with exceeding high Mountains.” 
Can this be Lake Nyassa, part of which is thus “ situate ” ? 

It was a great stride in natural history to admit that “as 
for the Vnicorne,” “none hath been seene these hundred yeares 
last past, by testimonie of any probable Authour (for W’edé, 
which saith hee saw of them in Prester Johns Court, is a mecre 
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fabler),” and still more so to have the audacity to add: “I 
could bee of opinion that the hornes in Venice and other places. 
kept as iewels, are of the sea Vnicorne,a fishe which hath a 
horne in the forehead or nose thereof.” But what shall be said 
of the heresy of an author, here quoted, who “thinkes the 
Rhinoceros is the onely Vnicorne.” Nevertheless, faith was not 
altogether dead in those days, as may be inferred from the 
following information. “ Againe, they tell of men with mouthes 
in their brests, and eyes in their shoulders.” This was in South 
America. And “of others headed like Dogs, which live all 
the day time in the Sea. These things are strange, yet I dare 
not esteeme them fabulous: only”—observe here how the 
lamentable modern spirit of questioning and doubt creeps in 
—‘“(as not too prodigall of faith) I suspend, till some eye- 
intelligence of some of our parts have testified the truth.” Here 
is a story of “eye-intelligence.” ‘“ A man in a vessell neare the 
shore,” somewhere off the coast of India, was “assaulted at 
once by a Tygre from land, and by a Crocodile from the 
water; and the Tyger with more swiftnesse and fury ayming 
at his prey, passed. ouer him into the Crocodile’s mouth.” Nor 
was the crocodile the only dangerous creature living in the 
waters of India; for there was also in them “a certaine Lizzard 
or Newt,” “as great and as cruell.” These newts “ doe wonder- 
fully spoile in Bengala, both by land and neere the shore.” 
In India they had also rats, “which the Cats dare not touch, 
as big as young Pigs.” In Cochin there were “Crabs of 
excecding greatnesse, and in as great numbers, and of such 
force, that whosoecuer they got vnder their clawes, it cost 
him his life.” The description of the whale is very terrible: 
“His Mouth (0 hellish wide)” “is sixteene foot in the opening ; 
and yet out of that belly of Hell yielding much to the orna- 
ments of our vvomen’s backes.” In America “the Lyons are 
gray, and vse to clime Trees: the Indians hunt and kill them. 
The Beares and Tygres are like those of other parts.” 

We learn much that is curious in this book concerning the 
sea. “In Negro pont,” it “is said to cbbe and flow seven times 
a day,” and a certain traveller affirms that he has observed “at 
Ausser, in Liburnia, in a land-made Strait of sea water, the 
same to happen twentie times in a day.” The sea is much 
“hindred or altred by manifold accidents, producing effects diver- 
sified,” such as “a kind of boyling,” “windes in the ayre,” 
“whirle-pooles,” “indraughts,” “conceptions and_ trauelling 
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throwes in the waters,” “imminent tempest,” and “other Sea- 
motions, eyther particular or accidentall.” There is an inter- 
esting chapter “touching the Originall of Fountaines ; which 
both Scripture and reason, finding no other store sufficient, 
derive from the Sea.” It seems that they “are from thence 
conueyed by secret channels and concauities vnder the earth ; ” 
but “how it should come to passe that they should spring out 
of the earth, being higher than the Sea, yea, out of the highest 
mountaines, hath exercised the wits of Philosophers.” Some of 
them ascribed it to “a sucking qualitie of the thirstie or 
spungie earth,” others to “the motion of the Sea continually 
(as in a Pumpe), thrusting forwards the water.” The wits of 
these gentlemen were also puzzled by “the freshness of the 
springs, notwithstanding their salt originall from the Sea;” 
the most common explanation being that it was owing to 
“percolation and strayning through the narrow spungie 
passages of the earth, which” made “them leaue behinde (as 
an exacted toll), their colour, thicknesse and saltnesse.” 

We are told something about almost every nation. “The 
Chinois are a deceitfull and trecherous people, and there are 
seventie millions of them. Lamentable it is that the Deuill 
should have so great a tribute in this one Kingdome.” Many 
of the “Japonians” are “Pyrates, very much feared.” Most 
depraved of all are the Spaniards-in the West Indies. “How 
could Hell forbeare swallowing such prepared morsels, ex- 
ceeding the beastlinesse of beasts,” and the “ diuellishnesse, if it 
were possible, of the Diuels?” The manners and customs of 
certain savages are curious. “The inhabitants of San Domini- 
que paint themselves to keepe off the Muskitas;” they “cut 
their skinnes in diuers workes or embroideries, they eate their 
enemies,” and “worshippe the Diuell.” The people who live 
“neere the Pole” appear to be of a similar faith. “They make 
signes, groueling with their faces upon the ground, making a 
noyse downward, that they worship the Deuill vnder them. 
There is no flesh or fish which they find dead,” and so on and 
so on, “ but they will cat it without any other dressing.” Their 
implements and weapons were rude, but they had brought “a 
smal quantity of yron” from other nations. The natives of 
‘Canada “does much use Tobacco” and “are in nothing laborious 
but in hunting.” They wash not themselves at meals, unless 
they be monstrous foule, and then wipe on their own, or their 
Dogges haires.” 
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The descriptions of the religions in the East Indies are 
exceedingly voluminous. In the Kingdom of the “Mogoll,” 
“some affirme, That all things are the same thing. Some that 
God only hath a being, other thing shadowes and appearances.” 
In these and other matters, more of the Indian religions was 
known in England two hundred and seventy-four years ago 
than might be supposed. “ Almost all doe hold the commigra- 
tion of Soules into the bodies of Beasts.” The religious persons 
of one sect “drinke their water hot, not for Physicke, but 
deuotion.” Others, evidently Buddhists, “if they take” what 
is sometimes called an F sharp or a B flat, “will not kill it, but 
put it in some hole or corner of the wall and so let it goe.” 
If, on the other hand, these creatures, as it were, take them, 
“they call to them certain Religious and holy men,” who “ will 
take vpon them all those” said musical terms “and put them 
on their own heads, there to nourish them. Yet for all this” 
musical “scruple, they sticke not at coozenage by false weights, 
measures and coyne, nor at vsurice and lies.” 

In one part of Asia the souls of the people were “ captiuated 
to the Old Serpent, and their bodies endangered to huge 
bodies of” (living) “Serpents, tenne paces long, and tenne 
spannes thicke, which that country yeeldeth.” A little further 
north the priests were given to “eyther iuggling or magicall 
prankes.” They could thrust swords into their waistcoats until 
the points came out between their coat-tails, and then pull them 
out and sit down as if nothing unusual had happened. 

We commend the section of this work relating to the “ East 
Indies, with their religions” to the attention of Mr. A. P. Sinnett 
and the Esoteric Buddhists. In conclusion, we think we cannot 
do better than quote the words with which Parson Purchas 
begins his last paragraph: “And now me thinkes I see the 
shores of England, from which my lingering Pilgrimage hath 
long detained me; I heare the Bels, and see the Bon-fires, with 
publike acclamations of thankfulnesse for their Deliverance, 
singing their Hallelu—iahs.” 
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A ROMANCE OF OSGOLDCROSS. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
OF THE STRANGE MAN’S CONFESSION. 


By the time we reached the inn where I had stayed when I 
passed through Peterborough on my journey to London, the 
stranger’s illness was much increased, so that it was all I could 
do to keep him upright upon his horse. The host of the inn was 
at first opposed to admitting him; for the man, he said, looked 
like death, and he wanted no death in his house. Upon my 
promising to pay him well for whatever trouble he and his were 
put to, he altered his tone, and we presently carried the sick 
man to a chamber which they had hastily made ready for him, 
and there he was put to bed while the ostler went to seek the 
apothecary. 

Having thus seen my charge comfortably disposed of, I made 
my way to the inn parlour and gave orders for my supper, for 
which I had gotten a keen appetite. While they made it ready 
I fell a musing by the hearth, my mind being full of the strange 
events of the last few days. Never had I passed through such 
exciting incidents as those which occurred on the day of the 
King’s execution. To see His Majesty suffer was terrible enough, 
but I think the death of Dennis Watson had moved me even 
more than the scene before Whitehall. For bitterly as he had 
wronged me, and bound as I was to punish him, I could not 
help reflecting upon the change which had come over him since 
the time he left his father’s house. In the old days he had been 
a fine-looking man, whom the maidens were wont to admire for 
his handsome countenance, and at that time I do not think he 
would have run away from me or from any other man. But 
when I saw him dead at my feet I noticed that his good looks 
were gone, and his face was worn and discoloured by hard living 
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and drinking, and his hair was thickly shot with grey; and I 
reflected that he had not had spirit to meet me fairly, but must 
needs fly from me like a thief, whereby he met his ignominious 
death. Yet his old craft and malice had been strong in him till 
the end, for he had striven to shoot me as I followed him down 
the dark alley. However, he was now dead, and had come to 
his end in a shameful manner, and so he would never more 
trouble me or mine. 

While I thus mused the apothecary came downstairs from 
visiting the sick man, and made his way to me. He was a short, 
stout gentleman, carrying a snuff-box in his hand, the lid of 
which he frequently tapped while he was speaking. He took a 
seat near me and spread out his plump legs to the fire. 

“Your friend, sir,” said he, “is very sick. How long hath 
he been in his present state ?” 

“Indeed, sir,” I answered, “I know little more about him 
than you do. I found him lying by the roadside two miles 
away, with all his senses gone, and had hard work, I assure you, 
to get him to his horse again.” 

“Then he is no friend of yours?” said he. 

“No,” said I. “I once saw him, some four years ago, ata 
wayside inn, but more than that I know not. I neither know 
his name nor where he comes from, nor where he was going.” 

“ Ah,” said the apothecary. “Well, sir, the man is going to 
die. He will be dead before the afternoon is over.” 

“Yea,” said the landlord, who had come over to where we 
sat. “That is just what I said. However, master, you will see 
that I am paid for my trouble?” 

“T shall keep my word,” I answered, and set to work at my 
supper, which was just then placed before me. 

“T can do nought for the man,” said the apothecary. “So 
if you will pay me my fee, master, I will go home again.” 

And therewith having got his money, away he went, and I 
was left with the sick man on my hands and the prospect of 
being delayed a day or two on my journey. This was not 
agreeable to my wishes, but I remembered that I could not have 
left the man on the roadside to die, so I ate my supper in peace 
and resolved to see the matter out. 

When the apothecary had gone his ways, I persuaded the 
hostess to go up to the sick man’s chamber and stay with 
him, for it seemed hard to me that he should be left alone when 
death was so near him. So away she went, but came back 
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before I had finished eating to tell me that the man was in a 
sad way and wished to speak with me at once. 

Upon entering the chamber in which we had put him to bed, 
I found the sick man sitting upright against his pillow. His 
senses had now come back to him, and he seemed as much alive 
to what was going on around him as I was. But when I drew 
near to the bedside and inquired what I could do for him, the 
same look of horror and fear came into his eyes which I had 
noticed on other occasions, and he shrank away from me as 
though he feared that I was going to strike him. 

“Now, friend,” said I, speaking as kindly as I knew how, 
because he was a dying man, “what can I do for you ?” 

He opened his lips to speak and then closed them again and 
gasped for breath, his eyes all the time keeping themselves fixed 
on me with the same frightened look. 

“Came,” I said, “there is no need for fear. Tell me what 
you want and I promise you shall have it.” 

“ Alas, Master Dale,” said he, “you are very kind to me, and 
I deserve none of your kindness. Sir, fetch me some clergyman 
and let me talk to him. I cannot die until I have eased my 
mind.” 

“Tf that be all,” I answered, “your wishes shall be gratified 
on the instant,” and I went down to the host and told him what 
was desired. 

“Why, now,” said he, “let me see, there is Master Budgett, 
and Master Brewer, that are both godly men, and have their 
churches close at hand.” 

“Let it be Master Brewer,’ said the hostess. “’Tis an 
elderly man and hath the prettiest way with him, sir, at a death- 
bed. La, now, our Marian shall run for his reverence in a trice, 
and I lay he will come at once, whether he be at prayers or 
meat.” 

So the girl ran straightways for good Master Brewer, and I 
went back to the sick man, who sat plucking at the bed-clothes 
with his fingers. 

“There,” said I, “we have sent for a clergyman and he will 
come to you presently, so you may make yourself easy on that 
score,” and therewith I sat down in the window to wait until 
the parson came, so that the man might not be alone. But all 
the while I sat there he said no word, only his eyes continually 
rested on me, and his fingers never ceased plucking at the 
sheets. 
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Now the girl Marian let no grass grow under her feet, but 
ran quickly to Master Brewer’s vicarage, which was not many 
hundred feet away, so that but a few minutes passed before the 
hostess came up the stairs and ushered the worthy Vicar into 
the sick man’s presence. 

“This way, your reverence,” quoth she; “alas! the poor 
gentleman hath been very particular to see your reverence and 
talk with you for his soul’s health. Pray God he make a good 
end—as indeed he cannot fail to do with your reverence to 
attend him. But here is the poor gentleman—how do you find 
yourself now, sir ?—so I will leave your reverence to talk with 
him for his benefit.” 

“Good mistress,” said I, for she showed no signs of suspend- 
ing her remarks, “let us go downstairs, as you say, and leave 
this good gentleman and the sick man alone together,” and 
therewith I got her out of the chamber and conducted her down- 
stairs, so that the parson and the stranger should be private. 

“ Alack!” quoth she, as we reached the parlour, “I fear me 
the poor man is not long for this world. Will it be a crowner's 
quest matter, think you, master ?” 

“Nay, mistress, I cannot say. The man is not dead yet.” 

“An’ a hath not death in a’s face I never saw one that 
had,” said the host. “Yea, and may think a’s self lucky that 
a’ died not by the roadside.” 

While the clergyman was occupied with the sick man I sat 
in the chimney-corner and smoked a pipe of tobacco, which 
habit I had contracted during my stay in London, having been 
inducted into it by Master Goodfellow. For many a time when 
I was in that great city I felt lonely and needed something to 
warm my heart, for which complaint Master Goodfellow recom- 
mended tobacco-smoking as being a capital remedy. And such 
I truly found it and carried home with me a great supply of 
that blessed herb, which is one of man’s chiefest treasures, 
whatever King James may have said to the contrary. 

Now Master Brewer was engaged with the dying man for 
a long time, so that I smoked two pipes, and was just thinking 
of filling a third when he came down the stairs and approached 
me. Then I noticed that his face was very grave, and that he 
looked at me narrowly as if he wished to know what manner 
of man I was. 

“Let us go into some private room, Master Dale,” said he. 
“TI have something of consequence to say to you.” 
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“Come you into the little parlour, your reverence,” said the 
landlady. “I warrant you might talk secrets there for a month 
o’ Sundays without any one being the wiser.” 

So into the little parlour we went and closed the door, and 
the clergyman, who was old and grey, and not unlike our own 
parson in soberness of appearance, turned to me. 

“Master Dale,” said he, still looking gravely at me, “ Master 
Dale, I trust you are a Christian man.” 

“Why, sir,” said I, “I trust I am, though I dare say there 
is room for improvement in me. Certainly I have always tried 
. to do my duty.” 

“You will need to exercise a very Christian virtue,” said he, 
“when you hear what I have got to tell you.” 

“What virtue is that, your reverence ?” 

“The virtue of forgiveness, Master Dale. Yon poor soul, 
that is near drawing his last breath, would have you forgive him 
before he goes before his Great Judge.” 

“Would have me forgive him, sir? Alas, the poor soul, he 
is out of his mind. He hath never injured me.” 

“ Are you so sure of that? Is there no wrong ever done to 
you and yours which presents itself to your mind ?” 

“No, sir,” I said, shaking my head. “I cannot say that 
there is—at least not that this man could have aught to do 
with. The poor man must be out of his mind, your reverence. 
I have seen him but twice in all my life, and upon each of those 
occasions he manifested lively fear of me—why, I know not.” 

“Master Dale, look back. Is there nothing in your past life 
that is as yet an unsolved riddle? Did it never strike you that 
this man had some reason for showing such signs of fear when 
he set eyes upon you ?” 

“ Sir,” I answered, “I am, I dare say, very stupid and thick- 
headed, and to tell the truth I troubled myself very little about 
the man and his fancies.” 

“Did it never strike you that he feared you because of your 
extraordinary resemblance to some other person ?” 

“The only man, sir, that I resemble was my own father, who 
was my very image. But why should that make the man afraid ? 
I dare say he has seen my father at some time or other, but why 
should my resemblance to him frighten the poor soul ?” 

“Why, indeed? Because of a guilty conscience. Master 
Dale, be strong to hear what I have to tell you. The man who 
is dying in yonder chamber is— your father’s murderer !” 
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My father’s murderer! The words sounded in my ears as if 
they were not real. The walls seemed to fall away from me; 
my brain went round ina sickening whirl. I stretched out my 
arms to save myself from falling. 

“Come, Master Dale, be brave and quit you like a Christian 
man. Oh, I promise you this most unfortunate wretch hath 
paid dearly for his fell crime.” 

“Sir, sir!” I cried. “I cannot believe it—it seems impos- 
sible. What had my father done to offend this villain ?” 

“Alas, nought. Master Dale, the man upstairs was paid to 
murder your father by one who was your father’s enemy— 
Rupert Watson.” 

At last! Thank God, the secret was out at last! Now I 
knew whom I had to thank for the foul deed that made me 
fatherless and my mother a widow. Whose hand it was that 
fired the fatal shot mattered little: I knew at last, after all 
those years of waiting, whose devilish malice it was that 
prompted the deed, I knew in whose evil mind the devilish 
plans were worked out and put in operation. It was as I had 
always thought. There was no surprise in my mind at the 
news. But at last I knew my enemy without doubt or question, 
and could go to my revenge with a clear purpose. 

My mind was clear once more, my nerves strung themselves 
like quivering steel. I moved to the door. 

“Where are you going, Master Dale?” asked the clergyman. 

“To the magistrate, sir, ere yonder villain dies.” 

“Master Dale, bethink you. This is no time for earthly 
feelings of revenge. The man is dying.” 

“Sir, if he were at the very gates of Hell, and the evil one 
were waiting to receive him, he should not escape me now! 
On my dead father’s body I swore to God in Heaven that 
whoever had part or lot in that foul murder should account 
to me for it with their lives. Shall I forget my vow? God 
forbid !” 

“ Alas, Master Dale, your words are hard. Oh, my son, 
think, I pray you, of the terrible bar before which this unhappy 
wretch must shortly plead. What is any earthly tribunal in 
comparison with that of God? What good purpose can you 
serve by tormenting your father’s murderer for an hour or two 
before death seizes him? Master Dale, this unhappy man hath 
made full confession to me of his whole life, and hath charged 
me with the duty of imploring your forgiveness. Already you 
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have heaped coals of fire upon his head by your good treatment 
of him.” 

“Sir,” said I, “an’ he had been my worst enemy, Rupert 
Watson himself, I should have done no less for him. But 
justice must surely be done on such as he. Think of the foul 
deed he did.” 

“TI think of nought else, Master Dale, and it is because his 
sin hath been so great that I plead for your great forgiveness. 
Will you not die easier yourself for the knowledge that you 
forgave all your enemies ?” 

Before I could answer him there came a great knocking at 
the door, and the hostess entered, looking very scared, and 
begged us to go up to the man at once, for he was at his last 
gasp. 

We entered the room, I, with such feelings at my heart as I 
cannot déscribe. The man lay gasping for breath; his eyes 
were closed and his face was covered with great drops of sweat. 
We bent over him; he suddenly opened his eyes and saw me, 
and across his features there came the same look of awful fear. 
He half raised himself in his bed and made as if he would 
speak; then he fell back dead, and so passed to his great 
account. 

That night Master Brewer told me such particulars as the 
dead man had desired him to make known to me, and thus I 
learnt the true history of my father’s murder. The man in his 
youth had been a wild and lawless character, and had committed 
many crimes, for which the law had punished him in various 
ways. At the York assizes, whereat our case with Rupert 
Watson was tried, he had been charged with horse-stealing, and 
had gotten off. Riding southward from York he had fallen in 
with Rupert, who found him a willing abettor of the foul plot 
he had devised as he followed my father homeward. At Ferry- 
bridge Rupert had shown him the man he wished to slay, and 
thereupon the murderer rode forward to the lonely piece of road, 
where he lay in wait for and slew my father, being at that time 
of such a disposition that murder was nought to him. But if 
all that he confessed to Master Brewer were true, he had been 
punished hard enow for his sins in the years that followed that 
horrible deed. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
OF OUR PREPARATIONS FOR THE WEDDING. 


I ENTERED upon the final stages of my homeward journey with 
very different feelings to those which had filled me when I left 
London. When I rode away from Master Goodfellow’s house 
I thought of little else than the gladness of being at home once 
more with the dear familiar faces of my friends around me. 
But when I left Peterborough I had no thought of them or 
of the joys of reaching home again. All I wanted and all I 
thought of was to come at Rupert Watson and settle my 
account with him. My heart was filled with impatience because 
of him. Every mile seemed the length of three miles, and 
never until then had I dealt so unsparingly with my horse. 
I pushed forward at a quicker rate than when I had ridden 
southward ; and though I was forced to stay one night at 
Newark I got no benefit from it, for I spent the hours in 
walking my chamber floor, and was in the saddle again long 
before the people of the inn were stirring. 

Until that time indeed I had never known what it was to 
be so completely filled with the passion of revenge that there 
was no room for any other feeling or thought in my heart. 
So resolved was I to do justice on my father’s murderer that I 
put everything else out of my mind. I thought of the sorrow 
brought upon me and mine by that foul deed. I recalled every 
incident of the horrible scene on the snow-covered highway, 
until the picture became present to my eyes and would not be 
shut out. I saw my father laid rigid and lifeless in the snow, 
myself bending over him in an agony of fear and grief, while 
the horses stood by with their heads bent towards us as if they 
shared in my sorrow. I saw my mother standing in the open 
doorway with the warm firelight glowing behind her, and 
remembered the awful woe that stole like a shadow across her 
face as she heard the news of her husband’s murder. These 
matters filled my mind to the exclusion of every other thought 
as I rode homewards, and above them rose a fierce determina- 
tion to meet Rupert Watson and pay him the debt I had owed 
him for all those years. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon when I got my 
tired horse up the hill out of Wentbridge and came in sight of 
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the tall chimneys of my house. I had grown in impatience as 
I drew near home, but my horse, wearied by the hard work I 
had given him, had turned lame, and it was all I could do to 
push him forward over the last two or three miles. If I had 
never met the strange man and had never learnt his secret, 
I should have had no other thought on the nearing my house 
but of my sweetheart and the pleasure of reaching home again. 
But with that story in my breast I could think of none of those 
things. Nota single thought of Rose nor of coming home was 
in me as I drew near to Dale’s Field. My heart was dead to all 
but its one desire. 

I drew rein at the orchard gate and dismounted. As I lifted 
the latch, Ben Tuckett, who was busied in the fold, caught sight 
of me and came over the wall to welcome me. 

“Well met, lad!” said Ben, his face all aglow at the sight 
of me. -“ Thou art come at a good time. There is Parson 
Drumbleforth in the house, and it is not five minutes since 
we were all talking of thee and wondering when thy travels 
would come to an end. All is well, thank God, and we have 
been as quiet as mice since thou didst ride away. But now let 
me take thy horse and get thee into the house. Hah! thou 
seest the lasses have already caught sight of thee.” 

And so they had, and now came running out of doors to 
meet me, with the Vicar following in their rear. Then for one 
moment I forgot the black sorrow that was eating out my heart, 
for what man could resist loving looks and the welcome of rosy 
lips and bright eyes. But when I had greeted them all round 
and followed them into the house the passion that filled me 
asserted itself again, for it seemed to me that the place was 
filled with memories of my dead father and that his ghost cried 
in my ears for vengeance on his murderers. 

Presently in came Ben, full of talk as usual, and began to 
question me. But quick as his tongue wagged I heard nought 
of it, being lost in those sad memories, so that at last he ceased 
to speak and sat staring at me in wonder. Then I saw that 
the girls were watching me with surprised looks, and that 
Parson Drumbleforth regarded me with a wistful glance, as if 
he wondered what ailed me. 

“Beshrew me, Will!” said Ben, suddenly breaking the 
silence. “What is the matter with thee? Hast not had a 
smile for one of us since thou didst ride in at the gate, nor 
a word either. Here we have been talking to thee, and 
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questioning thee, and begging for news of what thou hast 
seen and heard, and there thou standest and takest no heed. 
Hast seen a ghost, man, that thou lookest so strangely !” 

Then I came to my wits and begged their pardon, and told 
them that I was glad enough to see them all again and would 
tell them all my news when I had gotten a terrible weight off 
my mind. And then while they all stood round with wondering 
faces I told them all that I had learned concerning my father’s 
death. 

“So now,” I said, when I had come to the end of my story, 
“you see why I looked and behaved in such a manner. Indeed, 
I can neither eat nor drink nor sleep, until I have met my 
father’s murderer face to face. Let me see my vengeance 
satisfied, and I shall be myself again.” 

“Lad, lad!” said Parson Drumbleforth, “remember what is 
said in Holy Writ. ‘Vengeance is Mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord.’ Truly He will give to every man according to his 
deeds.” 

I turned my face away impatiently. I was in no mood for 
conversation of that sort. Holy Writ or no Holy Writ, nothing 
on earth should cheat me of my revenge. 

“ That is all very well, sir,” I answered, somewhat impatiently, 
for I was in no mind for counsel. “But I vowed to God at 
my dead father’s side that I would avenge his murder, and now 
no power in Heaven or earth shall prevent me.” 

“God forgive thee thy impious words, lad,” said the old 
man. “Thou art young and of hot blood, and dost not think 
of what thou art saying. Will, Will, what can vengeance of 
thine do? Can it bring the dead to life? Will ought that 
thou canst invent of torture equal the horrors of conscience 
which yonder guilty wretch hath carried in his bosom all these 
years? Remember, lad, that we are commanded to forgive all 
our enemies, even as we would be forgiven.” 

“Sir, sir!” I cried, being well-nigh stung to madness by the 
conflicting passions in my breast. “You are asking more of 
me than man can do. If I were a saint I might forgive, but 
I am a man. Forgive? Not till I have seen him suffer for his 
crime. Yea, and then it would be harder than I could bear.” 

“Canst thou not trust in God to punish thy enemy ?” 

“Let God make me the means! Sir, you mean well, but I 
will not be put off from my work. Whether it be the will of 
God or not, nought but death shall stay me from this matter.” 
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I moved towards the door, but before I reached it I turned 
back. Over the great fire-place hung the pistols which my 
father had carried on that fatal ride from York. One of them 
was stained with his blood. I took it down and loaded it 
carefully, while the rest stood round with never a word to say. 
Then I put it inside my coat and turned to the door. 

With my hand on the latch there came a touch on my arm. 
I looked down and saw Rose looking pleadingly at me. Her 
eyes were full of entreaty. 

“For my sake, dear Will! Listen to what the Vicar says. 
For my sake!” She had never looked one half so beautiful 
as at that moment, and the touch of her gentle hands about 
me almost drove me to repent of my fierce anger. But then 
my hand touched the pistol stained with my father’s blood, 
and my passion welled up again with tenfold force. I put her 
from me gently but firmly. 

“Not even for thy sake, dear heart!” I groaned. “ Not even 
if thy love were the price I must pay.” 

And with that I raised the latch and would have left them 
and gone on my mission, for my feelings had overpowered me 
and turned me into a murderer. But the Vicar cried, “Stay!” 
in a loud voice, and I paused and stood staring at him. 

“Lad,” said he, solemnly, lifting his hand as he spoke. 
“Lad, thou couldst not trust in God to avenge thee. Learn, 
then, that while thou wert speeding hither to wreak thy 
vengeance, God’s hand had forestalled thee. The vengeance 
of God hath already fallen. Rupert Watson is beyond thy 
reach!” 

“Dead!” 

I scarcely knew my own voice as I cried out. It was a 
voice of baffled rage, of passion that had fed on itself and 
found itself baulked of its purpose. 

“Dead to thee. Dead to repentance. Dead, unless God 
give him grace—to any chance of atoning for his sins. Go, 
Will, go across yonder woods to Castle Hill. Ask for thy 
enemy. Thou wilt find an old man, blind, deaf, and mad. He 
hath lost sight, hearing, and senses.” 

Then a mist swam before my eyes and I sank into a scat 
and hid my face. Truly the hand of God had been beforehand 
with me, and had taken from me the work I had sct myself 
to do. And so my father was avenged; and I learnt that 
whether men believe it or not, there is nought done in this 
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world, either good or evil, the results of which do not in time 
come back to the doer. 

After my return home some weeks passed by in an 
uneventful manner. The Royalists were still defending Ponte- 
fract Castle against General Lambert and the Parliamentarians, 
having proclaimed Charles II. as soon as they heard of the 
death of Charles I. Jack Drumbleforth was with them, and 
nought had been scen or heard of him since I set out for 
London. By the beginning of March in that year, 1649, the 
defenders of the Castle saw that they had no chance of holding 
out against the Roundheads, and they began a series of negotia- 
tions with the besiegers, the result of which was that the Castle 
was finally surrendered to the Parliament before the end of that 
month, It was the last place in England to hold out for the 
King, and after its surrender the victorious army resolved that 
it should no more be available against their cause, for they 
demolished it with no mercy, so that it is now nought but a 
great heap of ruins. 

So now the land in our neighbourhood was fairly quiet, and 
the townsfolk in Pontefract began to repair the damage done 
to their property during the course of the siege. Things began 
to assume their old appearance, and life was pretty much what 
it was before the war broke out. Then Ben Tuckett grew 
restless and uneasy, and finally declared that he would go home 
and repair his house and buy in a new stock and devote himself 
to his own trade once more. 

“ And when my house is all ready, Will,” said he, “we will 
be married, and I will take Lucy home, for indeed it is high 
time we were settled down to the sober business of life. I 
think the wars are safely over and that I may dig up my money 
from under the hearth-stone.” 

So it was duly settled amongst us that we would be married on 
the coming Easter Monday, and thereupon everything was bustle 
and preparation for the wedding. As for Ben, he went away to 
his house in the market-place at Pontefract, and inspected the 
damage it had suffered during the siege, which was not quite 
so great as he had feared, though a cannon-shot had indeed 
passed through the roof and caused much falling of bricks and 
mortar. Honest Ben, however, set to work with a right good 
will, and laboured so hard that his house speedily resumed 
something of its ancient air of solid respectability. When the 

outside was finished and the whole place made weather-tight, 
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Ben moved into it his furniture, which had been carried over 
to Dale’s Field when he went into the Castle, and with it was 
sent such things as my mother had promised Lucy against her 
marriage, these being matters of chairs and tables and bedding, 
together with such piles of linen as you would have thought they 
could never wear out. Then there was much arranging of 
chambers and parlours, and Lucy and Rose were at Ben’s 
house for a day together, so that finally Ben was in a grand 
state of readiness to receive his bride. 

As for me, there were no great preparations to make at 
Dale’s Field, for the house was already fitted for its new 
mistress. There was not a corner of it that she did not know 
by that time, nor an acre of the surrounding fields and 
meadows that she had not crossed in company with me. The 
old place was as familiar to her as to me, and when she came 
home from church with me on the wedding-day it would only 
be in name that there would be any difference in the new 
mistress of Dale’s Field. Yet those last few weeks before our 
marriage seemed long to me, who had waited many years for 
my love and had often been parted from her for long intervals. 
Bit by bit, however, they slipped away and at last the day drew 
near which was to make us one. 

Now all that week before the wedding they were as busy as 
bees at Dale’s Field, for there was the wedding dinner to think 
for and provide, and Jacob Trusty insisted on having the great 
barn cleared for a dance and a supper to the men and their 
families, and Timothy Grass worked hard to have the garden 
put in order, and the maids scrubbed and swept until neither 
Ben nor I could find a corner wherein to rest our weary limbs. 
Much of that week indeed we spent at Pontefract with the 
tailor, who was making us exceeding fine raiment wherein to 
be married. The tailor, indeed, was as busy a man as you 
could have found in the three kingdoms that week, for he was 
also making new garments for Jack Drumbleforth and Tom 
Thorpe, who were going to act as best men. But with all this 
business and preparation it was a long week, and seemed to 
move with tardy feet until Easter Sunday dawned upon us. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
OF MY LAST MEETING WITH RUPERT WATSON. 


IT was one of the most beautiful days I ever remember to have 
known, that Easter Sunday of 1649, for it was all sunshine and 
springing of flowers, and yet it went by surely in slower fashion 
than ever day did before. I was out and about early in the 
morning and found the dew lying bright on the grass, and 
the sunlight flooding the woods and meadows that stretch 
before my house. The trees were bursting into new leaf, 
and the garden, looking very smart and trim, thanks to 
Timothy Grass, was gay with primrose and crocus. I wandered 
about the fold and the buildings, thinking of what great 
happiness the morrow was to bring me, until the house door 
opened and Ben Tuckett came out and joined me. 

“Heigho!” said Ben. “It seems a long time until to- 
morrow, Will. Would that old Father Time could jog on 
a little faster !” 

“Have patience, Ben,” said I. “’Twill soon be noon, and 
soon it will be night, and then morning will dawn again and 
the great day will arrive.” 

“Yea,” he answered, “but these last few hours seem 
exceeding long. I do not think I have slept three hours 
this night, and I am very sure I shall not sleep at all this 
coming night, for I shall lie awake considering of my new 
responsibilities. *Tis a serious matter this marrying business, 
Will.” 

“ Art thou afraid ?” 

“Marry, not I. But for all that, ’tis, as I say, a serious thing. 
Thou seest a man till he marries hath but himself to care for, 
but when he is wed he never knows to what extent his care 
will go. However, I am willing enough to offer myself a 
victim at the altar.” 

“I believe you, Ben. You have been a faithful wooer.” 

“ Ever since I was a lad and used to come home with thee 
at holiday times. Yea, I have served my apprenticeship to 
this same love for twice as many years as Jacob served for 
Leah. But the last days of the apprenticeship go very slowly, 
lad, and I would it were to-morrow and Parson Drumbleforth 
had tied us up as securely as ring and book can‘do it.” 
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Not all the wishing in the world, however, could make the 
day go a whit faster, and we were fain to get it over in such 
patience as we could. For my own part I would have spent 
it in wandering about my land, alone with my own thoughts, 
but Rose and Lucy were for going along the road to church, 
and insisted upon Ben and myself accompanying them. Now 
Ben was not quite easy on this point, for it was the last day 
of reading out the banns, and he was somewhat afraid of 
hearing his own name announced in such a pointed fashion 
amongst a congregation that would certainly be much interested. 
I was not without some dismay at the prospect myself, and 
had absented myself from Divine Service for two Sundays 
running on those very grounds. The girls, however, had ne 
fears on this point and would hear no objection that we could 
make. 

“Not go to church indecd!” said Lucy. “Am I, then, 
going to marry a heathen? What would the Vicar say an’ he 
missed your face to-day, Master Benjamin? So go straight- 
ways and put on your best coat and lose no time, for I can 
hear the bells ringing now.” 

“And what shall I do, and where shall I look,” said 
poor Ben, “when the parson reads out our names? [I shail 
feel fit to drop through the floor. Everybody will look at me. 
I can stand a good deal, but to have a church full of folk 
staring at me as if I were a prize-bullock is more than a man 
ought to stand.” 

“Will they not stare at you to-morrow?” cried Lucy. 
“Quick, I say, and make ready to go with us, Surely if we 
can stand hearing the banns read out, you ought to.” 

So away we all went, and on coming into the village street 
at Darrington fell in with many of our acquaintance, who 
wished us joy and happiness so heartily that the girls blushed 
for pleasure and Ben hung down his head and looked as if he 
were a criminal that had been caught in the commission of 
some awful deed. It was indeed very hard on Benjamin that 
the girls had insisted on his presence at church that morning, 
for the nave and aisles were filled with people, and we had no 
sooner got to our seats than everybody turned to look at us, 
so that Ben’s face glowed like a red rose, and I felt far from 
comfortable myself. Here, however, I could not but admire 
the wonderful self-possession of our sweethearts, who seemed 
to be wholly unconscious of the eyes turned upon them, but 
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gave their attention entirely to the service and looked as 
demure as cats that bask in front of a warm fire. So the 
service went on until the time came for reading out the banns 
of such folk as were to be married, and then indeed I felt that 
every eye in the church was upon us, and that the plough-boys 
in the dark corners under the belfry were smiling and the 
village girls laughing. As for me, I know not how I looked, 
but I professed to be mightily interested in Rose’s prayer-book, 
while poor Ben, after turning red and then white, finally folded 
his arms and fixed his eyes desperately on a certain corner of 
the roof, until Parson Drumbleforth had made an end of our 
names for the third and last time and went forward to the next 
part of the service. 

Now after morning prayer and sermon was over, and Holy 
Communion had been celebrated with such ceremonies as they 
used on Easter Day, we went out into the churchyard, and 
were there joined by Jack Drumbleforth, who brought us a 
message from his father to the effect that we must dine with 
him at the Vicarage, which invitation we straightway accepted. 
So Jack had us into tse best parlour, where the Vicar kept his 
books, and his father shortly coming in in his best cassock 
and gown, made us heartily welcome and gave us good advice 
upon our future enterprises, until Mistress Deborah called us 
to dinner. After the meal was over we amused ourselves with 
various matters until the time for afternoon service, when we 
all went to church again, Ben this time looking as bold as 
brass and carrying himself with exceeding great dignity. And 
towards the end of the afternoon we walked homewards across 
the fields, with many good and holy thoughts in our minds 
which had been prompted by the influences of that great day. 
And there was only one regret in my heart, namely, that my 
dear father and mother were not there to see our happiness, 
but were lying side by side in their quiet graves in the church- 
yard which we had just left. 

So the day had passed well enough until then, and it went 
better in the evening when Rose and I went fora long walk 
across our fields, and talked as lovers will talk of past and 
present and future. Wewere happy enough, and I doubt not 
Ben and Lucy were the same, for they seemed on good terms 
with themselves when we went back home. The girls went 
early to bed that night, for there were many matters to be 
attended to inthe morning. Ben and I therefore were left to 
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ourselves by nine o'clock, and for a good half-hour we sat 
staring at the fire with never a word to say. 

“Heigho!” sighed Ben at last. “I wish it were to-morrow ! 
I cannot rest for thinking of it. What are you going to 
do, Will?” 

For I had risen and was going towards the door. 

“T am going fora ride in the moonlight, Ben. ’Tis better 
than sitting over the fire and hearing thee sigh like a furnace.” 

“Marry, and a good notion too. Lend me a horse, and I 
will go with thee.” 

We made fast the house-door, and going to the stables, 
saddled and bridled our horses and rode away into the 
meadows. The moon had risen over the woods and every- 
thing was filled with a silver radiance. Spring as it was, there 
was yet a slight touch of frost in the night air, and the keenness 
of it seemed delightful as we put the horses to a canter and 
went merrily across the land. Here and there a hare or 
a rabbit scudded out of our way; now a fox was roused from 
his couch and made off for the woods. Ben’s spirits rose as 
we dashed along, and he laughed and sang until the woods 
echoed back his voice. Presently we left the meadows and 
went into the darkness of the long wood that stretches across 
country from Stapleton to Went Vale. There all was still and 
silent, save when some animal, fox, badger, or hare, broke 
cover and hurried away, or an owl, perched in a dead tree, 
uttered its dismal note. The trees were thick overhead, but 
here and there the moonlight flickered through some opening, 
and fell trembling and dancing on the bridle-path which we 
were traversing. 

“Ah!” said Ben, “I am somewhat fond of my bed as 
a usual thing, but this is better than sleep. Come, let us spur 
up our steeds for another gallop.” 

So away we went under the dark roof of the woods until 
we had passed two miles of them and found ourselves in the 
highroad that leads from Darrington to Smeaton. We drew 
rein and looked around us. 

“There is Castle Hill,” said Ben. 

I looked at the pile of buildings rising above us to our 
left. I had never set eyes onthe place since the night when 
Philip Lisle and I visited it in search of Dennis and found him 
flown. I had desired nothing so much as to see it and its 
master when I rode away from Peterborough; nay, not even 
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my own homestead and those it sheltered. But now my 
passion was dead, for Rupert Watson was beyond my reach. 
The almighty vengeance had descended upon him in no scant 
measure. 

“They say Rupert’s madness increaseth,” said Ben. “ His 
nephew hath come to manage matters, and is doubtless whole 
and sole master now. They say too, that 5 

“My God, Ben!” I cried suddenly. ‘ What is that? Look 
—by the gate of the fold.” 

Out of the gate right before us came a figure all in white, 
leading a grey horse by the bridle. My blood turned chill as. 
I watched it: it looked so ghostly in the moonlight. As we 
stood rooted to the spot, the figure leaped to the horse’s back 
and came across the paddock in our direction. 

“Will!” said Ben. “’Tis Rupert Watson! He hath risen 
from his bed—see, he hath his night-clothes on—and has come 
a riding in his madness. A blind man riding! See, ’tis the old 
grey horse he used to ride to market.” 

“And it is blind, too,” I whispered back. “It hath been. 
blind this two years. Ben, what shall we do? Must we not 
stop him and rouse his friends ?” 

“Hush!” said Ben. “Make no sound—let us see what he 
is after.” 

We stood silent and breathless at the roadside until that 
ghastly pair were close upon us. Then we saw that it was 
indeed Rupert Watson, clad in his night-clothes, with his white 
hair and beard falling about his face, and his sightless eyes 
burning with a fierce light. I shut my eyes and shivered, for 
the sight was a terrible one—a blind man riding a blind horse! 

He passed us at a yard’s distance, chattering and muttering 
to himself and the horse. When he had got to a little distance 
we turned our horses and followed him on the soft grass. In 
this way we rode up the hill. When we reached the summit 
we found the blind horse and its blind, mad rider standing on 
the highest bit of road, with their heads turned across the land 
as if they could see. Perhaps they had been used in other days 
to come there and gaze at the view. For before them in the 
moonlight stretched a long, level piece of moorland, nearly a 
mile across, with neither wood nor hedge to bar their progress, 
and at its furthest limit a great drop of a hundred feet over 
Smeaton Crag. 

“What are they doing—they can see nought?” whispered 
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Ben, fearfully, as we drew near. “Hark—how he raves, 
Will!” 

Rupert Watson had risen in his saddle and was shouting 
and gesticulating with fierce words and motions. 

“A last ride, good Greyfoot!” he cried. “A last ride 
together across the land. Let all the ghosts, and the dead men, 
and the devils of Hell follow us. On! on!” 

He dashed his foot against the horse’s side as he shouted 
out the last word. The brute screamed, rose on its hind feet, 
and then darted across the land like a mad thing, its rider 
shouting and yelling. 

“Ride, Ben, ride!” I cried, and drove both spurs into 
Captain’s sides. “Ride, man! The Crag! They will be over 
the Crag!” 

Never in all my life did I ride as I rode that night in the 
moonlight after the awful figures that rode before screaming 
and yelling like demons of Hell. The wind flew by me and cut 
my face, the horse shivered and quivered as I drove the spurs 
again and again into his sides; Ben, urging his steed with voice 
and whip, was behind and out of sight in a minute. But not a 
yard did we gain on the mad rider and his mad horse. On, on, 
on they went like the wind. I rose in my stirrups and shouted 
after them, and still they flew forward. And then suddenly 
they came to the smooth, broad surface of the Crag and beyond 
it the deep blackness of the valley, and beyond that the village 
of Smeaton sleeping in the moonlight across the vale. The 
awful figures in front abated nothing of their speed, but were 
over the Crag like a flash of lightning and lost in the abyss 
below. 

I pulled up my own panting and suffering beast, and 
drawing near to the Crag, laid myself along the ground and 
looked over. Far beneath me lay the grey horse and its rider, 
and beyond them the tiny Went ran babbling by with the 
moonlight dancing on its rippling waters. 

Thus came Rupert Watson to his end. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
HOW THE BELLS RANG OUT AT DARRINGTON. 


fr was long past sunrise when I rose on the morning of 
my wedding-day, for the excitement of the previous night’s 
adventure and the task of carrying Rupert Watson home had 
wearied me no little, and I had slept as soundly as a tired dog. 
When I went downstairs all was bustle and hurry in our house, 
for various female acquaintances of the family had arrived and 
were already busied in dressing the brides, which matter seemed 
likely to be a long operation, judging from the importance they 
all gave to it. As for Ben Tuckett, he had been up and about 
for an hour or two, and was busy studying his attire in the 
mirror when I found him, for he had taken exceeding great 
pains in making himself fine. 

“T thought thou wert going to sleep for ever,” said he, as I 
eame behind him. “What man, ’tis nine o’ the clock now and 
we are to start for church at ten. Had we not best be seeing to 
our horses?” 

“Time enough for that, Ben, in an hour. As for my horse, 
he will not he able to go out. Last night’s work took too much 
out of him for that.” 

“Alack!” said Ben. “I have been dreaming of it all 
night. Never again shall we see such a sight as that. ’Twas 
no pleasant matter to be engaged in on the eve of a man’s 
wedding.” 

“ Have you told the girls of it?” I inquired. 

“Yea, they and I were down here eating our breakfast 
by seven o'clock, and I told them the whole story,” answered 
Ben. “I feared lest they should hear of it elsewhere. All 
the guests will be full of it, thou wilt see, when they come 
hither.” 

Then he fell to work smoothing his fine coat and arranging 
and re-arranging his neck-cloth and staring at himself in the 
mirror, so I left him and went to see that all things were in 
order for the marriage-feast, which was to be held when we 
came back from church. Now we had no room in the house 
large enough for this, and we had therefore had one of the 
granaries swept and garnished for the occasion, and there the 
maids were laying out the feast under the orders of Mistress 
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Deborah who had come over to give us the benefit of her 
experience for that day. From the granary I went to the 
stables, where I found Jacob Trusty, who was busied in 
decorating all the horses with gay-coloured ribbons. Jacob 
himself was very fine, for he had gotten himself new garments 
from the tailor and wore a hat with a great plume in it, which 
was extravagance I never knew him guilty of before. Now I 
no sooner appeared at the stable-door than Jacob seized me by 
the hand and greeted me warmly, and gave me his fervent 
blessing, with a wish that I might live long and happily and 
see my children’s children around me. No more earnest wish 
had I that day than this of Jacob’s, for he meant every word 
of it. 

“°Tis a great day this, lad,” said Jacob, still busied with his 
ribbons. “I could die happy now that thou art taking thyself 
a wife. However, let me see thy son before I die. Then shall 
I have known four generations of Dales. Only one regret have 
I this day, lad, namely, that thy father and thy mother are not 
alive to see it.” 

“That is all that troubles me, Jacob.” 

“We cannot have all we would in this world,” said he. “I 
doubt not they are better off where they are, lad. Master 
Benjamin hath been telling me of what ye were at last night. 
Did I not tell thee, William, long ago, that thy father’s 
murderers would reap the fruit of their misdeeds? Thou seest 
how it hath come about. When I spoke our house was full of 
woe and death; to-day it is full of joy and life, and Rupert 
Watson lieth yonder dead, and there is none left of his name. 
He and his have received ample reward for their sins.” 

There was yet another task I had before me ere I returned 
to the house to receive the guests who were already arriving. 
I took a spade and went to the corner of the garden where, 
many a year before, I had buried the little box containing 
Philip Lisle’s guinea and the primrose which Rose had given 
me at my first parting from her. I soon brought the box to 
light and opened it and took out the guinea and the flowers, 
which, because the box was of lead and air-tight, were still 
preserved. There was the primrose which she had given me 
down in Went Vale, and with it the rose she added to it years 
after. Faded as they were, I pinned them carefully in my coat, 
and so went back to the house to look for Ben. 

By that time there had already arrived a considerable 
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number of our guests, who were all very gaily attired and had 
decorated their horses with ribbons. Now too came Jack 
Drumbleforth, who immediately constituted himself master of 
the ceremonies and set to work to marshal everybody into his 
or her proper place. By the time I had gone round and shaken 
hands with everybody it was ten o'clock and time to set out for 
the church. Then came the brides from their chamber, and all 
the women ran to see them in the parlour, and Ben and I 
wanted to see them too, but were prevented by Jack, who vowed 
that we should not set eyes upon them until they joined us at 
the altar. So we were forced to be content, and went out to 
our horses with our friends, and were duly arranged in a grand 
procession by Jack and Tom Thorpe. First of all rode twelve 
young farmers, my friends, whose horses were gaily decorated 
with ribbons and flowers; then came Ben and myself; after us 
followed several other of our friends, all similarly mounted and 
decorated, and after them rode Jack Drumbleforth and Tom 
Thorpe, escorting the brides, who rode on pillions behind them, 
and these were followed by four young gentlemen escorting 
four young ladies who were to act as maids to Rose and Lucy ; 
and winding up the procession came Jacob Trusty and Timothy 
Grass, mounted on my two best cart-horses, and carrying great 
boughs of green stuff, so that the whole affair was quite 
magnificent, and delighted Ben so greatly that he sat his horse 
like an Emperor. 

Now when we got into the village street at Darrington, we 
found that the folks there had been very busy since early 
morning and had prepared us such a welcome as showed that 
they wished us well. For there was a great arch of green 
stuff across the highroad at the inn, and another at the 
entrance to the churchyard, and the church porch was gay with 
flowers. Here there was a great concourse of people gathered 
together, and we were saluted with right hearty cheers as we 
left our horses and walked into the church, where Parson 
Drumbleforth waited, book in hand, to receive us in the presence 
of a congregation which filled every corner. So Ben and I took 
up our places and our friends stood round us, and presently 
appeared Jack and Tom leading the brides, and the Vicar began 
the solemn service that was to make us one for life. And when 
he came to that part where it is necessary that some one should 
give the woman to the man, I stayed him and beckoned Jacob 
Trusty to come forward, and it was Jacob’s hand that put my 
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wife’s in mine. So the service went on, and presently the last 
words were said, and we went out into the sunlight with 
the bells clashing and clanging joyously from the old tower 
above. 

Now we had no sooner emerged from the porch with our 
wives than we were surrounded by the crowd and greeted with 
such warmth as deeply touched us. Then Ben and I threw 
away all our small money for the children to scramble for, and 
sent money to the ringers in the belfry, so that they might 
refresh themselves and ring their merriest. And all this done 
we mounted our horses and re-formed our procession to return 
home, but now our wives rode at the head with us, and Parson 
Drumbleforth, very fine in his best cap and cassock and silver- 
buckled shoes, rode at our side on his white mare. So we 
returned to Dale’s Field and were greeted with much affection 
by those who had remained behind, and I lifted Rose from my 
horse and took her across the threshold for the first time as 
mistress of my house. 

Then followed the wedding-feast, whereat almost every friend 
we had was present, and the tables were crowded. Whether Ben 
or I felt most proud I know not, but he did often say in after- 
years that I looked as if I had conquered a city and won a rich 
treasure—as indeed I had. As for him, he plucked up his 
courage wonderfully now that the ordeal was over, and laughed 
and joked with every one and made a speech that caused every- 
body to laugh exceedingly. We had plenty of speech-making 
indeed, for the Vicar had some grave remarks to make, and Jack 
some humorous ones, and old Jacob, whom I had caused to sit 
near me in an honoured place, addressed a few words to us, and 
there were toasts proposed and spoken to until everybody’s 
health had been drunk. But there was one toast drunk in 
solemn silence and received with sad feelings by all of us, and 
that was to the memory of my dear father and mother and of 
Philip Lisle. 

When the feast was over nothing would content Jack but a 
dance, and very soon he had sent for the fiddler and was 
arranging matters for country-dances on the lawn before the 
house. So all the young folks danced and the old ones sat 
round the garden and watched them, and whenever the fiddler 
stopped playing we heard the joyous jangle of the bells ringing 
out across the fields. So the afternoon wore away to evening, 
and at last the shadows fell across garden and meadow and our 
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guests prepared to depart. And first of all Ben saddled his 
horse and made ready the pillion, and brought forth his wife, 
between whom and Rose there was much embracing, and they 
too rode away, with half a dozen cavaliers to escort them to 
Master Ben’s house at Pontefract. Then followed the others, 
in twos and threes and fours, their laughter ringing out happily 
along the highway. And last of all went Jack and his father, 
with many a wish for our happiness, and many a pressure of our 
hands, and we stood at the garden-gate, listening to the dying 
away of their horses’ feet in the distance, and to the last merry 
peal of the bells in the church tower. 

The last sound died away, the bells ceased with a final note 
of triumph; the twilight deepened, and the moon rose above 
the dark woods. We stood for a moment and looked across the 
familiar fields; then, hand in hand, we went into our house and 
closed the door and left the land sleeping in the moonlight. 


And now if I had my own way I would add nothing more 
to this history, because in all such matters that I have read there 
was no more written after the marriage of the folks most con- 
cerned. But my daughter Dorothy, who knows more of these 
things than I, insists that we must add somewhat to our narra- 
tive, because those who read it will want to know what became 
of all the people we have mentioned. Wherefore I must set 
down some particulars of them, according to her desire. 
Certainly I cannot say all that I might, because it is now 
nearly forty years since I was married to my dear wife, and in 
that time there have been all manner of things happen to me 
and my friends. But some particulars I can give, and will now 
proceed with my task. 

And first as to Ben and Lucy. It was commonly said that 
there were no people in all England who were so exactly suited 
to each other as these two, for they seemed to understand each 
other to the smallest degree and never had contrary thoughts on 
any matter. What Lucy liked, Ben liked; what Ben wanted, 
Lucy was sure to want. So they walked the path of life, each 
thinking the other to be well-nigh perfect. They had no less 
than twelve children, five boys and seven girls, all of whom 
lived. Ben grew stout and rosy, and got prouder every time 
Lucy presented him with a new infant. He did well in his 
business and made money. Then he became a Councillor, and 
afterwards an Alderman. And in due time matters so prospered 
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with him that they made him Mayor of his native town, and a 
prouder man I never saw than he was on the day of his election. 
He continued to grow stouter and rosier, and of more import- 
ance until he died at the age of sixty, leaving Lucy to mourn 
him with sincere affection, which she did for little more thana 
year, when she went to join him in a better world. 

As for Parson Drumbleforth, he lived many years after my 
wedding, and remained hale and hearty to the very end. Until 
the last week of his life he was used to come out to Dale’s Field 
now and then and talk with us of the old bygone days. He was 
invariably accompanied by Jack, who had remained at home 
studying with his father, and who was, as the Vicar said, very 
comforting to his declining years. Now upon the Easter 
Sunday of 1658 the Vicar, after the service in his parish 
church,’ had kneeled down for his own private devotions, 
at which. he was so long engaged that Jack went to his 
side and touched him, only to find that the good old man was 
dead and had gone to finish his prayers in Heaven. So then 
there came another Vicar to Darrington, and Jack said farewell 
to us and rode away to London. It was many years before I 
saw him again, and then he stayed two nights at Dale’s Field 
on his way north, and told us that he was now become a clergy- 
man and was going to a living in the North Riding. Likewise 
he had printed a little book of verses which had gained him 
some fame, and he gave a copy to Rose. So he went to his 
living and now abideth there, being an old man and a faithful 
minister, and amuseth himself with his garden and his verse- 
making, having never married. 

Jacob Trusty, who was as true and loyal a friend as ever 
man had, lived until he was eighty-five years of age, and when 
he died we wept his loss as sincerely as if he had been a very 
near relation. For years before he died he did no work, but sat 
in his easy chair by the fireside in our great kitchen. When 
my first boy was born, which was about a year after our 
marriage, Jacob’s delight knew no bounds, and from that 
moment he gave over attending the cows and took to the 
chimney-corner, so that he might watch the baby. He would 
sit there and rock the cradle for hours, and for the boy’s sake he 
recalled many an old song and sang it in his cracked voice as 
the lad sat on his knee. He saw more children of mine before 
he died, but it was my eldest son, William, that he worshipped, 
and the boy’s hand held his when he died. I think that in him 
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Jacob used to see me, for I often found them talking as Jacob 
and I had talked in the old days. It was a beautiful spring 
evening when Jacob died, and he had just said to me that though 
he had seen a good deal, he had never set eyes on aught so fair 
as our own acres. Then he laid his head back on the pillow 
and holding my boy’s little hand in his own—for they had 
carried the lad up to say good-night—he fell asleep, to wake in 
another world. And in him I lost one who had loved me and 
mine with a love which no words can do justice to. 

And now for myself and my dear, dear wife, whom truly I 
believe to have grown in every grace and virtue as the years 
have gone by. We have had six children, three boys and as 
many girls, and so far God hath taken none of them from us. 
In all our married life there has been no cloud, for we have been 
so happy in our love that nothing has seemed powerful enough 
to touch us. The years have come and gone, and every day 
she has grown dearer, and, as I think, more beautiful. It is true 
that she is now old, and that her once dark hair is grey ; but to 
me who have loved her since she was a child, she has never 
changed. As I write these last words she is walking in the 
orchard with my eldest daughter, who is the very image of what 
her mother was many a year ago, and as I watch her my heart 
thanks God for His mercy in having given me so good and 
gentle a companion throughout my life. Truly indeed I have 
been favoured not a little. I have had good friends, and loving 
friends, and there has been more of sunshine than of storm in 
my life. I have seen my children grow up around me, and at 
this moment I can hear the voices of my grandchildren playing 
under the apple-trees in my orchard. So let me bring this story 
of my life to an end by thanking God for all that He has done 
for me and mine, and above all for the true and gentle love that 
has been my guiding-star from first to last, that has made this 
world a heaven to me, and has never ceased to point my heart 
to all that is good, and holy, and eternal. 


THE END. 








Reviews. 


a 


1.—MEMORIALS OF CARDINAL MANNING! 


WITH his accustomed promptitude and opportuneness, Mr. John 
Oldcastle has brought out the memorials of Cardinal Manning 
which gather together a great deal that is interesting from 
separate biographical notices, adding to it many letters, anec- 
dotes, and personal recollections gathered from his own inter- 
course with the Cardinal. He begins, not from his boyhood, 
but from his life at Lavington. Mr. Gladstone is said to have 
reckoned the young Rector as one of the three handsomest men 
of his day, and even in extreme old age his features gave evidence 
of their early beauty. His life at Lavington, where he spent 
the prime of his days, witnessed the gradual formation of his 
character, under the grace of God, into that type of dignified 
humility and ascetic cultivation that distinguished the Arch- 
bishop and the Cardinal. One story of his life as an Anglican 
clergyman, given on the authority of his nephew, we do not 
think is generally known. He was offered the post of Lord 
Almoner to the Queen soon after the publication of his Anglican 
Sermons, and declined it on the ground that the self-denying 
humility which he taught and endeavoured himself to practise 
was scarcely consistent with the acceptance of a post which was 
commonly regarded as the step to a bishopric. The dignity 
was subsequently offered to and accepted by his brother- 
in-law, Dr. Wilberforce, who, betraying his own character as 
well as his want of appreciation of his brother-in-law’s earnest- 
ness and sincerity, is said to have cynically remarked on the 
occasion of his conversion, “If Manning had been made a 
Bishop, he would have been with us now.” The reply of the 
object of this remark when it was repeated to him, is quoted 
by Mr. Oldcastle, “ What an escape my poor soul did have!” 


4 Memorials of Cardinal Manning. Arranged and edited by John Oldcastle. 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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In this little volume is given in full the Bishop of Newport's 
magnificent sermon preached at the funeral, and also a touching 
little panegyric by the Cardinal's intimate friend, Dr. Butler. 
We notice that he brings out what has not been sufficiently 
dwelt upon, his intense devotion to the Holy Ghost. The 
Cardinal proved it indeed by his Zemporal Mission, and by 
the beautiful prayer quoted by Dr. Butler, which he tells 
us he said daily for thirty years. We may add that the 
sermon preached at his consecration as Archbishop was not 
specially written for the occasion, but was one that the 
prelate who delivered it had had by him for some time. It 
had no direct bearing on the occasion, and many of the 
listeners were tempted to find it long, but Dr. Manning after 
the ceremony expressed himsclf in the warmest terms regarding 
it, taking it as a personal compliment that the preacher had 
chosen his favourite devotion. The Cardinal had also a great 
love of children; he never seemed so happy as when among 
them, and his addresses on the occasion of prize-givings were 
wonderful in the skill with which he “talked down” to the little 
ones. 

This handsome little quarto volume contains well-executed 
portraits of him at different periods of his life. The likeness 
which is most real to those who knew him during his later life, 
is that in which he is represented in his arm-chair in his library. 
The picture by Richmond confirms Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of 
his appearance in his youthful days. 


2.—THE CEREMONIES OF SOME ECCLESIASTICAL FUNCTIONS.! 


The book on ceremonies recently published by the Dean 
of Maynooth, the Rev. Daniel O’Loan, seems to us likely 
entirely to supersede the translation of Baldeschi made many 
years ago by the Rev. Hilarius Dale. Baldeschi has himself 
been superseded by other authors, and especially by Mgr. 
Martinucci. How is it that one author cannot be made 
the final authority on ceremonies? Uniformity of ceremonial 
is most desirable ; but when our doctors differ, how can this be 
attained? To take an instance. A deacon is preparing himself 


1 The Ceremonies of some Ecclesiastical Functions. By the Rev. Daniel O’Loan, 
Dean, Maynooth College. Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 1891. 
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for High Mass, and refreshes his memory by reading over an 
approved author. If he has Martinucci before him, he reads 
that when he goes up to the altar with the celebrant, he is not 
to genuflect; but if he consults Dean O’Loan, he finds the 
opposite instruction that he is to genuflect. Suppose the 
deacon to have prepared himself by the help of one book and 
the subdeacon to have used the other, a very ugly diversity 
will have arisen. Martinucci’s book has prefixed to it a 
very laudatory letter from the late Pope, which says that perhaps 
no book as yet had come out that gave the practice of the 
ceremonies plainly, clearly, and in an orderly manner, though 
many writers deserved great praise for their study and care 
for the Rubrics. This defect the Pope thinks Mgr. Martinucci 
has supplied, and His Holiness adds the high praise that 
this work abundantly shows him to be worthy of his position 
as Prefect of the Papal Masters of Ceremonies. We do not 
know that any other writer on the subject has received such 
high commendation, and it would seem to be desirable that we 
should adhere to Martinucci, until a higher approbation has 
been conferred elsewhere. Dean O’Loan is a very learned 
Rubricist, and because he is at home with many writers in his 
Ceremonies, other authors compete with Mgr. Martinucci and 
occasionally prevail against him. 

We are glad to see that Dean O’Loan lays stress on the way 
of blessing incense that has in its favour the authority of the 
Congregation of Rites, for unfortunately there seem to be but 
few priests who know and follow that decision. The words 
should be said by the priest whilst he is putting the incense 
into the thurible, and then he should make the sign of the Cross 
over it in silence. 

One point perplexes us, and it is to understand on what 
grounds Dean O’Loan, in conformity with the decision given 
we believe by himself in the /rish Ecclesiastical Record, rejects 
the law laid down in the Rztus Servandus. In that case the 
question was whether an amice should be worn over a cotta 
under the cope at Benediction. In the book before us, the 
Dean quotes Baldeschi as advocating this usage, and adds 
that he knows no other writer who says the same. The amice 
with the cotta is prescribed by the Rztus. The Dean proceeds 
to differ from the Rztus respecting the genuflections at Bene- 
diction. We should not be in conflict with the Dean with 
regard to either the amice or the genuflections if it were not for 
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the authority of the R7tus, which is accepted by us in England 
as local law. It was issued by the Vicars Apostolic, not long 
before the restoration of the Hierarchy, and it was accompanicd 
by a declaration that it was intended to bind as a law. It 
was promulgated afresh by the first Provincial Council of 
Westminster, and was extended to Ireland by the Council 
of Thurles, and similarly later to Holland. As a study in 
Rubrics it was by no means perfect, and Dean O’Loan has. 
probed some of its weak points ; but the question still remains, 
whether it has not force of law. It is certainly regarded in 
England as of obligation, and as far as we can see rightly so. 
The Dean properly says that he does not look on the inethod 
of giving Benediction laid down by him as the only correct 
method, and this is of course because no method has been 
issued by the Holy See as of universal obligation. The field 
is therefore open for local legislation, and the Bishops in Pro- 
vincial or National Synod are surely competent legislators, when 
the Holy See has so far refrained from prescribing a method 
of giving Benediction to be used everywhere. 

We observe with regret that Dean O’Loan expresses the 
wish that when entering choir, the clergy of lowest rank should 
always go in front and those of highest rank a/ways in rear 
of the procession. To have expressed such a wish will not 
help to the observance of the very correct directions given by 
him for Compline. Senxzores priores is then the rule, because 
as the Dean there tells us, the processional order supposes that 
the celebrant is in sacred vestments, which at Compline is not 
the case. It must be by an oversight that it is said that the 
celebrant, vested in black stole, or black stole and cope, is to 
enter choir for the Office of the Dead at the head of the 
procession of the clergy. Clearly, by the rule already given, 
if in sacred vestments, the celebrant should be at the rear of the: 
procession. 

It is only natural that when commenting on a book of this- 
description, we should occupy more space with points in which 
we differ from, than with those in which we are in accord 
with, the author. It would be an injustice to us to conclude 
on this account that our judgment of this work is other than 
highly favourable. It speaks strongly for the care bestowed, 
as might have been expected, at Maynooth, in teaching the 
ceremonies of the Church. The book is eminently a careful 
one. 

VOL. LXXIV, DD 
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3.—POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


No course of philosophy, especially of Moral Philosophy, is 
complete at the present day without a treatment of the great 
social problems which face us in the immediate future ; and no 
treatment of these problems can be thorough, unless it takes 
into consideration those leading principles of Political Economy 
which, in spite of much controversy on minor questions, are 
generally held by writers of all schools of this science to be 
solidly established. It was whilst he held the chair of Moral 
Philosophy in one of the Scottish Universities that Adam Smith 
published his great work, The Wealth of Nations, which holds 
somewhat the same relation to subsequent economic writings 
that Aristotle’s Logic, or at all events his Ethics and Psychology, 
have held to the treatment of these branches of knowledge 
by the philosophical schools which have succeeded him. And 
although the Ricardoan school of Political Economy endeavoured 
to isolate this science, and make it completely independent of 
Moral Philosophy, the whole tendency of the most recent 
literature on the subject is running the other way. Thus all 
the ablest English writers on economic science at the present 
day, ¢g., Sidgwick, Marshall, Keynes, Walker, &c., recognize, if 
not its dependence on Ethics, at least its close affinity to that 
branch of Philosophy. Accordingly, the present volume on 
Political Economy finds a natural place in the Stonyhurst Series 
of Manuals of Catholic Philosophy. 

The Stonyhurst Series, however, is not only benefited by 
having a volume devoted to this subject. It is singularly 
fortunate in including such an excellent work as that of 
Mr. Devas. The style is simple, and clear throughout; the 
matter skilfully handled, and every question is approached in 
a sound ethical spirit. All the leading economical problems are 
ably discussed. The limits of space allotted to a manual 
necessarily compel the author to be brief on many points ; but 
the principles which will enable the reader to think out the 
subject for himself are invariably indicated. The production, 
distribution, and consumption of wealth, the characteristics of 
industrial progress and decay, the theories of value and rent, 
international trade, Malthusianism, socialism, credit, profits, 
taxation, all meet with the consideration due to them. The 


1 Political Economy. By Charles S. Devas. Stonyhurst Series of Manuals of 
Catholic Philosophy. London: Longmans and Co, 
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guiding principle of the author in every question bearing an 
ethical aspect is the spirit of Catholic moral teaching combined 
with a sound economic instinct. The latter has been perfected 
by a wide study of economic literature and a careful thinking 
out of social problems. 

The general distribution of his matter adopted by Mr. Devas 
runs pretty much on the lines followed by the ordinary non- 
Catholic text-books of Political Economy; but he is most 
careful in the handling of each question to point out the pitfalls 
into which the unwary reader of such works may most easily 
fall. These notes of warning will prove most valuable to the 
student who may intend to pursue an extensive course of 
reading in this science. Another feature which we commend 
is the multitude of useful and interesting items of information 
which give the book such a readable character throughout. 
Political Economy has been called by Mr. Ruskin the “dismal 
science.” Few readers of Mr. Devas’s book will think this title 
deserved. 

Amongst the many excellent chapters of the volume we 
would especially commend chapters v. vi. of Part III., which 
discuss the vital problem of Riches and Poverty. In chapters 
xi. xii. of the same part the author briefly sketches several 
useful, practical reforms, and examines a number of prevalent 
illusions on this subject in a very able manner. In the brief 
space at our disposal we cannot go into the numerous subjects 
admirably handled. We have, however, no doubt that every 
reader, whether he be completely unacquainted with the science 
of Political Economy, or already familiar with much of the 
literature on the subject, will derive both profit and entertain- 
ment from this book. The subject-matter of this science is 
much more intelligible than the topics treated of in the previous 
volumes of the series, and we dare say that many readers will 
often turn with relief from them to the interesting chapters of 
Mr. Devas, on the various questions which come within the 
wide field of economics. However this may be, we cannot too 
earnestly recommend all] students of Catholic Philosophy at the 
present day, to make themselves acquainted with the funda- 
mental principles of economics; and nowhere will they find 
those principles expounded by a man more familiar with all 
the best things that have been written on the subject, and at 
the same time more thoroughly imbued with the true Catholic 
spirit, than in this excellent manual. 
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4.—GENERAL DE SONIS.! 


“Christianity,” says M. Renan, in the volume he has just 
published as a sequel to his souvenirs of childhood and youth, 
“has made us somewhat too difficult and exacting. We demand 
nothing short of Heaven, and we want to be quite sure of it. 
Let us be content with smaller profits.” There are those who 
would have us believe that M. Renan’s beliefs are shared by 
nine-tenths of modern Frenchmen, that the philosophy of 
making the best of this world, because we are by no means 
certain of any other, is a religion which commends itself to all 
the sober and enlightened among his countrymen. 

No doubt this is a creed that obtains largely, both in 
France and elsewhere. Yet happily there are still many who 
“depart not from the high thoughts of the sons of God,” and 
of these General de Sonis was one. It is true that Christianity 
made him “somewhat difficult and exacting” with himself, 
true that he demanded “nothing short of Heaven,” but herein 
lay his very power and influence for good. 

In the hey-day of life, at the beginning of what promised to 
be a successful career, immensely popular with his regiment, 
a brilliant soldier, loving his profession passionately, he allowed 
himself to be detained by none of those things which he would 
himself have described as “smaller profits.” Writing from 
Africa (where de Sonis spent the greater part of his military 
life), a brother officer of the 1st Chasseurs d’Afrique thus 
describes him : 


I knew de Sonis when he first joined us. He was young, tall, well- 
made and rather slight in figure, a wonderfully good rider, well-informed, 
modest, very kind-hearted and charitable towards every one, but very 
severe towards himself, and a strict observer of discipline and rule in 
the regiment. He very soon won all our hearts. 


Having distinguished himself in the Italian Campaign, he 
returned with his regiment to Africa, where he remained till the 
Franco-Prussian War, winning golden opinions from all who 
came in contact with him. Nothing came amiss to him, 
whether it were to command an attack on the enemy, to 
lead an expedition into the desert, or to soothe the last 
moments of a dying soldier with the consolations of religion. 


1 The Life of General de Sonis, From his Papers and Correspondence. By 
Mgr. Baunard. Translated by Lady Herbert. Leamington: Art and Book Company. 
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Perhaps the most interesting page of this biography is the 
one in which de Sonis himself describes how he was left on 
the field after the disastrous Battle of Loigny, surrounded by 
the dead and dying, his leg broken into twenty-five bits, while 
the Prussian army passed over their bodies in perfect order, and 
how even then he could not but admire the discipline and 
bearing of those troops. All night long he lay upon the battle- 
field, the snow falling upon him in broad flakes, while he thought 
he was bleeding to death. Two young Pontifical Zouaves 
crawled to his side, and he spoke to them of death and immor- 
tality. Another dragged himself over the snow and died 
leaning on his General’s shoulder. 

Almost as pathetic as the story of this long night-watch, is 
the account of how, having suffered amputation of his left leg, 
General de Sonis persisted with undaunted heroism in serving 
his country with his wooden leg. As Commandant of the 16th 
Military Division his duties necessitated inspection of the troops 
on horseback, and this he accomplished regardless of the intense 
suffering it caused him every time he mounted his horse, and of 
the imminent peril to which his life was exposed. 

Lady Herbert’s rendering of this beautiful biography, like 
all that comes from her busy and facile pen, is entirely free from 
the awkwardness and stiffness of a mere translation, and we 
have great pleasure in recommending the book to our readers. 


5.—HANDBOOK OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.! 


Father Wilmers’ Handbook of the Christian Religion is so 
well known and highly appreciated in the original that we 
wonder that its translation into English has been so long 
delayed. But the skill with which the translator has done 
his work, and its careful revision by a Jesuit professor, amply 
compensate us for having had to wait for it. Father Conway’s 
name as editor is sufficient to assure us of its theological 
accuracy. He has, besides the mere correction of the transla- 
tion, wisely compressed some parts of the original which were 
of less importance to English readers, and expanded others 
which deal with controversies of present interest. Among the 

1 Handbook of the Christian Religion, for the use of Advanced Students and the 


Educated Laity. By Rev.W.Wilmers, S.J. From the German. Edited by 
Rev. James Conway, S.J. New York: Benziger Bros., 1891. 
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latter are the origin of property, socialism, communism, and 
other burning questions in which the student has a right to 
look to such a book as this for reliable guidance. The arrange- 
ment of the book is that common to most theological treatises. 
It begins with the necessity of religion and revealed religion, 
and so passes on to the Christian religion, the Church, and 
through the usual series, until it arrives at the treatise De 
Novissimzs at last. A short treatise on moral theology follows, 
summarising with clearness and simplicity the substance of our 
ordinary text-books, with a concluding and very useful chapter 
on supererogation or Christian perfection. 

The editor advises that the book should be studied in the 
reverse order to that in which it is written, and that the reader 
should begin with the moral, and then proceed to the dogmatic, 
and last of all to the apologetic portion. We agree with him 
that it is well to begin with the moral, but we cannot think that 
it is well to postpone the defence of the Church's teaching till 
after the dogmatic statement of it. We are afraid that the 
apologetics would fall rather flat after the dogma. But this is 
a matter of opinion, and perhaps Father Conway speaks from 
personal experience of both systems. 

Father Wilmers’ took is intended for educated laymen and 
for the higher students in schools and colleges ; as a text-book 
for them it fulfils its purpose excellently. But it is rather a book 
on which a teacher can base his oral instructions than one which 
an ordinary layman will read with pleasure for himself. We 
need more expansion for this, and a work written originally 
in English, and adapted to the wants of the English-speaking 
nations, There is at present a crying need of a set of theo- 
logical manuals, corresponding to the Stonyhurst Manuals of 
Philosophy. We hope that this latter may ere long be supple- 
mented by a similar series on the more important subject of 
Theology. 


6.—BROWNING MADE EASY.! 


Browning is not like other poets. There is probably no 
writer in the language who is at once so elusive in his thought 
and so allusive in his expression of it. ‘For this reason, as well 
as for his undoubted genius, Mr. Browning even in his lifetime 


1 Zhe Browning Cyclopedia. By Edward Berdoe, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. &c. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein, 1892. 
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enjoyed the singular honour of giving his name to a society 
devoted to elucidating his possible meanings—a peculiar kind 
of cult which is perhaps the nearest approximation to apotheosis 
known in our century. Dr. Berdoe, it would appear, is a flamen 
in the sacred college, and his zeal for the cause is such that he 
has attended, as he tells us, nearly every meeting since its 
inauguration. Naturally then we are glad to learn from him 
what the Browning Society has accomplished towards smoothing 
down the rough places, and they are many, which hinder that 
close association of running and reading desiderated, it will be 
remembered, by the poet himself. 

The object and plan of the volume are sufficiently indicated 
in the Preface. “Up to its appearance,” we are told, “there 
was no single book to which the reader could turn, which gave 
an exposition of the leading ideas of every poem, its key-note, 
the sources—historical, legendary, or fanciful—to which the 
poem was due, and a glossary of every difficult word or allusion 
which might obscure the sense to such readers as had short 
memories or scanty reading.” Presumably then the Browning 
Cyclopedia aims at accomplishing all these things. It is an 
ambitious programme, but if judiciously executed there is 
nothing that we can call superfluous. As for arrangement, each 
poem is dealt with separately in the alphabetical order of its 
title. There is a short account of its purport, its history—as 
far as this is known—and then an analysis followed by notes. 
Besides these articles, which form the bulk of the volume, 
separate headings are devoted to the leading personages intro- 
duced by the poet, to his more characteristic opinions and 
familiar quotations. There is also a bibliography of books 
useful to the student, followed by a list of the papers of the 
Browning Society. 

The analyses of the different poems, to which much space is 
rightly devoted, are on the whole excellent. No doubt some 
readers may prefer to enjoy the fun, or should we call it, the 
sweet sorrow, of unravelling Mr. Browning’s cc*: 1adrums, supply- 
ing his ellipses and connecting his anacolut)a, all unassisted. 
But for those to whom time is an object, or who lack the 
necessary keenness of wit, Dr. Berdoe’s careful indication of the 
poet’s sequence of thought will often transform a task into a 
pleasure. On the other hand, the notes to the poems seem to 
us to be much less judicious. It is difficult, for instance, to 
imagine what possible class of readers can require to be told 
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that: “/ibations were offerings of oil or wine poured on the 
‘ground in honour of the deity;” or that: “a renegade is one 
‘faithless to principle or party; a deserter of a cause.” Life 
‘would be too short to read the simplest of the English classics 
‘if it were annotated throughout on this scale. Neither is 
Dr. Berdoe always strictly accurate in the information he 
supplies. To take one instance out of many: “falinodes,” he 
‘tells us, “are songs sung a second time.” This is, to say the 
least, misleading. A falinode is quite simply and literally, a 
-ve-cantation. 

Of course it is better to abound than to be deficient. Unfor- 
»tunately we must also hold Dr. Berdoe responsible for a good 
-many sins of omission. Take such a poem as Fifine at the Fair. 
Dr. Berdoe gives us first a good analysis which would be really 
-helpful: to a student about to make a first acquaintance with 
‘that morbid and most intricate piece of psychological subtlety. 
Then follows just a page of notes to explain the difficulties of 
nearly three thousand lines. Dr. Berdoe thinks it worth while 
‘to tell us that: “ Zrzton is a sea deity, a son of Neptune ;” but 
he has nothing to say about the “ Hero” and “that mad misery 
-of his isle” without a knowledge of which allusion half Passus 
LII. becomes unintelligible. He remarks in reference to 
“Orthian lay”: “Orthian of Orthia: this was a surname of 
Diana,” a mistake as to his author’s meaning into which he was 
probably betrayed by the capital letter. He considers it 
necessary to explain that “szmulacra” means “an image or 
likeness,” but he takes it apparently for granted that the reader 
knows what is meant by “a bombéd brow,” by “gastroknemian 
grace,” by “windlestraws,” by “ Procuratié-sides,” and several 
other gems of Browningese ; nor does he see anything that calls 
for comment in such a use of words as “the guild and mystery 
of marriage.” 

If Dr. Berdoe will take our advice, which we offer in a spirit 
of sincere appreciation of much that is valuable in his work, he 
will exscind in his next edition a large number of his present 
notes as superfluous or irrelevant, he will utilize the space thus 
gained to supply information on points still obscure, and he will 
submit the whole to the revision of a competent classical scholar. 
It is no reproach to a scientific man that his Latin and Greek 
have grown a little rusty, and the existence of some weak points 
in no way prejudices his treatment of the rest. When this is 
done we believe Dr. Berdoe will have produced a work which 
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will do more to advance the study of Browning than all the 
subtle disquisitions of the Browning Society. 

“Ye British public who may like me yet,” was the form of 
apostrophe which Mr. Browning substituted at the close of his 
greatest work for the “ye who like me not” of the earlier 
volumes. If that expectation should ever be justified, its 
realization may cwe not a little to the Eirenicon which Dr. 
Berdoe presents to his countrymen in the work before us. 
Browning will never become popular in the sense that men will 
take up his verses to while away a lazy half-hour, but the 
Cyclopedia has at any rate brought his best work well within 
the compass of all serious readers of intelligence. 

Finally, we must not part from Dr. Berdoe without thanking 
him for his correction of some of the misrepresentations into 
which Browning’s strong anti-Catholic prejudices constantly led 
him. There is a great deal of course to which no answer 
could be attempted within the limits of a handbook, but such 
explanations as are introduced in the comments on JSzshop 
Blougram’s Apology, or on the Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister, 
will prove the best antidote which could be wished for the 
poison which the poet so freely, if unwittingly, disseminated. 


7-—LIFE OF MGR. FORBIN-JANSON. 


The Director of the Saznte-Enfance for Westminster has 
had the happy inspiration to write the Life of the founder of 
this pious work, and has acquitted himself of his self-imposed 
task with remarkable success. 

Mgr. Forbin-Janson lived through the stirring half-century 
that immediately followed the first French Revolution—from 
1783 to 1844—and the course of his life was profoundly affected 
by the events of that period. Missionary, priest, and Bishop, 
his public life lasted for three-and-thirty years. Twenty of 
those years should have been passed in the peaceful administra- 
tion of the large double diocese of Nancy and Toul in Lorraine, 
but from the outset of his episcopate his courage in declaring 
war against an impious and licentious press aroused the undying 
enmity of journalism against him, and after six years of perpetual 


1 Vie de Mgr. Dr. Forbin-Janson, Missionaire, Evéque de Nancy et de Toul, 
Primat de Lorraine, Fondateur de la Sainte-Enfance. Par le R. P. Philpin de 
Riviére, Prétre de l’Oratoire de Londres. Paris: J. Leday and Cie., Editeurs, 1892. 
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warfare carried on with varying fortune, victory so far declared 
itself on the side of his enemies that he was forced into exile, 
and was destined never again to be re-established in his see, 
which, however, he continued to administer through the help 
of successive coadjutors. As so often happens in the history 
of the Church, whose life in this respect as in so many others 
bears a striking resemblance to her Divine Master, the apparent 
defeat which he suffered so early in his career, became in reality 
the occasion of a triumphant career of usefulness in a wider 
sphere and ona grander scale than would have been possible 
had he remained at Nancy. His apostolic ardour and unwearying 
zeal made themselves felt not merely throughout France, but 
in Belgium, in the East at Smyrna and Constantinople, in the 
Western Continent also from New Orleans to Quebec, and from 
New York to the west of the great lakes, amongst the savages 
on the banks of the Mississippi. Everywhere the missionary 
spirit which had led him in 1814 to associate himself with 
M. Rauzan and the missionaries of France, and which had 
produced so many fruitful circuits through his diocese in the 
early years of his episcopacy, inspired him to go through 
incessant labour for souls. Though absent, he made himself 
effectually heard by his soul-stirring pastorals to his own flock, 
and his life was a succession of enterprises undertaken for God 
and for souls. He preached in large Cathedrals to crowded 
audiences for two hours at atime, and at the peril of his life, 
when most men would without blame have excused themselves 
from all public appearances on the ground of serious ill-health. 
He gave retreats to the clergy, and missions to the people, he 
laboured among the Indians of North-West America, and sat 
in the first Council of Baltimore. But his most enduring work 
was the establishment of the Sainte-Enfance, that younger 
sister, as Father Philpin truly calls it, of the “Propagation of 
the Faith.” It is his connection with this @uvre as its founder 
that first suggested to Father Philpin, who since 1880 has been 
its Director in the diocese of Westminster, to write his Life, 
and we owe him a great debt of gratitude for having rescued 
from oblivion a character and a career of such varied interest 


and usefulness. 

Happily he has been able to undertake and accomplish his 
work during the lifetime of some of Mgr. Janson’s most intimate 
friends, so that his facts are derived from original sources and 
those the best informed. They are woven into a most readable 
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and interesting narrative, and bring us across a host of the 
most pious, apostolic, and illustrious names of France in the 
first half of this century. The visit to America with its two 
years’ experience, gives us a vivid picture of the state, the 
struggles, the prospects of its infant Church; though we see 
how the clear-sighted Bishop was fully and keenly alive to the 
grandeur and importance of the developments which, then 
problematic, have now become such a striking and splendid 
reality. English readers will find special interest in the glimpses 
afforded into the zealous careers of Father Ignatius Spencer 
and Mrs. de Lisle. And those who have been privileged to 
become acquainted with the first director of the Apostolic 
School at Littlehampton, will find most interesting information 
concerning the two brothers Barbelin, both in the body of the 
work, and in a very long and valuable note. Mer. Janson had 
had the elder brother, Felix, as his Prefect of Studies in the 
Seminary of Pont-a-Mousson. He was afterwards to find him 
at the head of a Jesuit College in Philadelphia, and after the 
first Council of Baltimore to have him as companion and inter- 
preter in his apostolic visit to the Indians of the North-West. 
The younger brother, Xavier, when a child of between five and 
six years of age, had been cured at Luneville of a frightful 
disease by the blessing of Mgr. Janson, and like Felix entered 
the Society, and was destined to further the work of foreign 
missions by founding at Amiens the Apostolic School, now 
happily flourishing at Littlehampton, though robbed in 1889 by 
death of its first Father, so well-known and valued not only 
by his own spiritual children, but by many English Catholics. 

Father Philpin has not only collected materials for this 
biography at the cost of much labour, and worked them up 
into a most interesting narrative; he has also shown much 
discretion and moderation in treating of questions which are 
even yet burning in France, and there is an all-pervading tone 
of candour and freedom from exaggeration or bitterness which 
inspires the reader with confidence in his judgment and still 
greater admiration for his charity and largeness of mind and 
heart. 
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8.—DOGMATIC THEOLOGY.! 


Dr. Katschthaler has accomplished the laborious task of 
writing a complete course of theology, which he divides 
according to the idea of the Divine Kingdom. In the first 
book he treats the Kingdom in its very beginning, by dis- 
coursing of its Creator and of His Nature and triple Per- 
sonality ; in the second he treats of the disturbance of the 
Kingdom by sin, and of its pacification by the Redeemer 
who was the Word Incarnate; in the third he treats of the 
Christian dispensation of grace, its means and its end; in 
the fourth he treats of the Consummation of the Kingdom, and 
this last is the volume now before us. 

Besides Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory, the connected subjects 
Death, Judgment, the Resurrection, the Communion of Saints, 
the cu7tus of Saints and of Mary the first of Saints, next to her 
Son, the reverence paid to relics and images, are all explained, 
defended, and made to convey practical lessons for the Christian 
life. 

Of course in Eschatology nowadays the all too literally 
burning question is that of the eternal torments of Hell ; and 
for this we have to do battle not merely with those who reject 
Christianity, but with many who. profess the Christian faith in 
various of its sects. We can no longer rely upon the “ orthodox 
Protestant” for making this article a part of his creed. 
Dr. Katschthaler distinctly allows that he cannot prove the 
doctrine by mere reason; but he contends that not only is 
reason not clearly decisive against the dogma, but it can find 
corroborative arguments in support of the revelation: “That 
reason cannot strictly demonstrate the eternity of Hell,” he 
says, “will be matter of surprise to no one who attends to our 
previously-explained point, namely, that eternal punishment is a 
mystery, and has its ultimate cause in the free-will of God, 
who has ordained thus and not otherwise. But reason considered 
in itself, and still more considered as what we call ‘ theological 
reason,’ can show many grounds of congruity. One of these is 
God’s position as man’s last end. As all things are from Him, 
so to Him all must finally tend. Now whoever sins mortally 


1 Theologia Dogmatica Catholica Spectalis, Concinnata a Dr.Joanne Katschthaler. 
Liber IV. De Regni Divini Consummatione seu Eschatalogia. Ratisbonnz Instit. 
Librar. Pridam G. J. Manz, 1888. 

De Gratia Sanctificata. Salzburgia, 1886, 
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puts the creature, and not God, in the place of last end, thereby 
loosing the former to the, at least, actual contempt of the latter, 
and to the exclusion of Divine grace and charity in his own 
soul. Such a violation of right on the part of man, is of its 
own nature humanly irreparable; for the sinner has gone 
completely astray, not only about the means to the end, but 
about the very end itself, not only by the overthrow of right 
order in some department, but by an attempt, as far as in him 
lay, to destroy the essential fount or principle of order.” (p. 589.) 
Other reasons of fitness are drawn from God's sanctity and 
justice, which require Him to reward virtue and punish sin, and 
to observe between them an essential opposition; from the 
theological account of mortal sin, especially as committed under 
the dispensation of grace and not of mere nature ; and from 
the requirement of a fixed termination to man’s time of trial, 
which must lead to a decisive result on one side or the other, 
with the possibility of either. 

The second book on our list is a pamphlet of seventy-nine 
pages, which deal with Sanctifying Grace, its names and its 
nature, the misconceptions about it, its effects and accompani- 
ments ; and the conclusion of the whole is that we should set 
the highest value upon this most precious of God’s gifts to men. 


9.—CHRISTIANITY AND INFALLIBILITY.! 


Though much has been written on the subject of Infalli- 
bility, we are glad to welcome Father Lyons’ new contribution 
to the subject. It is a clear and able exposition of the dogma, 
and deserves to be widely known and recommended. The 
chapters on the nature and necessity of Infallibility are especially 
good. The Scriptural argument might perhaps have been urged 
more forcibly and drawn out more fully, and the Patristic argu- 
ment more insisted upon, but possibly the author considers this 
part of the subject to have been already fully discussed by others. 

The importance of the subject is thus stated in the Preface : 


The incontrovertible logic of facts is daily bringing into clearer light 
the truth which the Catholic Church has ever insisted on, viz., that 
Christianity, to maintain its rightful hold on the reason and conscience 





1 Christianity and Infallibility—both or neither. By the Rev. Daniel Lyons. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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of men, needs a living, infallible Witness to its truths and principles ; 
a living, infallible Guardian of its purity and integrity, and a living 
infallible Interpreter of its meaning. The most superficial observer 
of the course of religious thought cannot fail to see that, among those 
who reject the living, infallible Witness, Guardian, and Interpreter of 
Christianity, there is a growing tendency to reject Christianity itself 
as a body of positive truths. 


In effect without the living, infallible Voice, Revelation is 
gradually frittered away by rationalistic thought, and revealed 
truths are picked to pieces. The process may be observed in 
operation in Germany, England, or America. Infallibility is so 
essential to Christianity that without it Church and Creed must 
necessarily be swept away in the rushing tide of Infidelity. This 
is evident from the plight in which those Churches find them- 
selves which reject the voice of the One Infallible Teacher. The 
cry is being raised both in England and America that Protes- 
tantism is fast disappearing, that it is losing its hold on the 
masses, that its influence is no longer appreciable, and that 
religious indifference and infidelity are spreading like a disas- 
trous flood. 

The Protestant Bishop of Liverpool, addressing his clergy 
in November, 1890, drew attention to “the painful fact that 
the Protestantism of this country is gradually ebbing away.” 
Mr. W. Conybeare, also, speaking. of Protestantism in England, 
says: “It is a melancholy fact that the men who make our 
steam-engines and railway-carriages, our presses and telegraphs, 
the furniture of our houses and the clothing of our persons, 
have now ina fearful proportion renounced all faith in Christi- 
anity.”? It was stated in the Plymouth Church Congress in 1876 
that the working classes were “alienated from Christianity. 
Barely five per cent. attended public worship.” 

In Germany and Switzerland the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
Churches are said by Mr. S. Lang, a Scotch Presbyterian, to be 
in reality extinct: “The sense of religion, its influence on the 
habits, observances, and the life of the people, is alive only in 
the Roman Catholic population.” 

But the word Infallibility grates harshly on Protestant ears. 
It is surprising, notwithstanding the numerous works that have 
appeared on Papal Infallibility, what strange misconceptions 
prevail among Protestants on the subject. The author alludes 
to some of these at the beginning of his work. One learned 


1 Essays, Ecclesiastical and Social, p. 99. 
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Protestant divine declares that Infallibility means “omni- 
science ;” another that it means “omnipotence ;” a third that it 
is an “arrogation to oneself of the Divine nature ;” a fourth 
gravely insinuates that it is a “quasi-hypostatic union of the 
Holy Ghost with each successive Pope.” In claiming Infalli- 
bility, gravely writes a contributor to J/acmzllan’s Magazine, 
the Pope claims to be “the Incarnate and Visible Word of 
God.” 

These preposterous ideas show how difficult it is for non- 
Catholics to look at Catholic truths except through a distorting 
medium. 

What then is Infallibility? Every Catholic knows that it 
does zot mean that the Pope is inspired or impeccable or secure 
from error in his private utterances whatever they may be, but 
only when he speaks ex cathedrd, that is, when he defines a 
doctrine respecting faith or morals, addressing the Universal 
Church in virtue of his Apostolic authority as its Supreme 
Pastor and Teacher, and requiring it to hold the doctrine that 
he defines. When writers of no mean reputation gravely set 
down the political actions of Popes, acting as sovereigns or 
arbiters, as so many exercises of his Infallible office, it shows 
how necessary is a work such as Father Lyons’ in which the 
subject is fully and ably discussed. (chapters ii. and iii.) 

The Protestant theory that the Infallible Book of the 
Scriptures is a sufficient witness and guide to the truths of 
Revelation has been often and ably refuted. In the words of 
Bishop Hedley (Light of the Holy Spirit), it would have been 
heartless mockery if the Saviour of the world had thrown a 
written book such as the Bible into the world and said, “ There 
is My Light ; make out My salvation from that written page.” 
A book like the Bible, written in a language which few under- 
stand, and even to them not easy to decipher ; full of perplexing 
doctrines, of strange histories of right and wrong, of command- 
ments difficult to explain, of visions and prophecies, of poetry 
and rhetoric as well as of literal statement and plain exhor- 
tation, can never seem as a clear and assuring guide to the 
truths of faith. The proof of the Bible alone being inadequate 
as an infallible Witness to the truths of Revelation may be seen, 
in the disintegration of Protestantism that is going on at home 
and abroad. 

Thus one writer tells us that the majority of educated men 
in Germany are estranged from the dogmatic teaching of the 
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Christian creed; another writes in the Edinburgh Review, 
October, 1880: 


The land which was the cradle of the Reformation has become the 
grave of the Reformed faith. . . . All comparatively recent works on 
Germany, as well as all personal observation, tell the same tale. Denial 
of every tenet of Protestant faith among the thinking classes, and indif- 
ference in the masses, are the positive and negative agencies beneath 
which the Church of Luther and Melancthon has succumbed... . In 
contiguous parishes of Catholic and Protestant populations, one invari- 
able distinction has long been patent to all eyes: the path to the 
Catholic church is trodden bare, that to the Protestant church is rank 
with grasses and weeds to the very door. 


If we may be allowed to criticize a detail of the arrangement 
in Christianity and Infaliibility, we think it a pity that the 
valuable notes and references were not distributed at the foot of 
each page instead of being crowded at the end of each chapter. 


Literary Record. 


a 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Cardinal Newman’s Lectures on the Present Position of 
Catholics in England,’ now published by Messrs. Longmans in 
a cheap form for the first time, is too well known to need 
any words of praise on our part. Times have indeed changed 
since they were written, there is much more tolerance now, 
and less prejudice. But the change is mainly among the 
educated classes, the great middle class (the backbone of 
England, as it is called) still clings to the old fables about 
imprisoned nuns, and enlightened men groaning under the 
bondage of Rome, and all the other strange imaginations and 
misconceptions which one might have thought that Cardinal 
Newman had crushed for ever by the publication of the present 
volume. It is therefore still well-timed, though written so many 
years ago; it is, moreover, in point of style, and art, and 
pungent satire, and persuasive argument, one of the master- 
pieces of Newman’s genius. 


1 Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England: Addressed to the 
Brothers of the Oratory in the Summer of 1851. By John Henry Newman, D.D., 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. New Edition. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1892. 
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Prayer, the Food of the Soul, is the title of a sermon preached 
by Father Bernard Vaughan at the opening of the Church of 
Ashby St. Ledgers! Father Vaughan first draws out with 
practical and effective simplicity the analogy between the food 
of the body and that of the soul. We are to be careful not to 
starve our souls, nor to “bolt” our spiritual food, and we are to 
take it at regular times. He then reminds his hearers that 
there is no substitute for prayer, that on it depends all the 
vigour of the soul’s life, and lastly, puts forward in a most 
eloquent and touching passage the example of the woman of 
Canaan as a model of humility, confidence, and perseverance 
in prayer. The sermon is one that will come home to every 
heart and is calculated to do much good. 

We owe Father Beissel an apology for having neglected 
hitherto to notice his valuable essay upon the Veneration of 
Saints and their Relics in Germany during the Early Middle 
Ages.2 There is always a satisfaction in perusing a small book 
by a great specialist, though unfortunately it is not all great 
specialists who are as successful as Father Beissel in getting rid 
of technical details and writing in language which everybody 
can understand. In this little work, the author has given us the 
cream of that wide information on matters of sacred archeology, 
hagiology, and the cultus of relics which he has gained during 
many years, especially in the course of his studies on the 
Cathedrals of Xanten and Treves. We can strongly recommend 
this plain and intelligible account to all who are interested in 
the holy memories of all kinds in which Germany is so rich. 
Father Beissel’s accuracy is unimpeachable, and he is much 
more critical in his methods than some other writers whom it 
would be invidious to name, but who think themselves bound 
to accept the authenticity of every tradition which has the 
sanction of popular veneration. 

The venerable Rector of the English College at Rome, 
Dr. Kirby, has just published a book of Meditations on the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius,*? which has for its object 
to enable young ecclesiastics to make a retreat by themselves 


1 Prayer, the Food of the Soul, A Sermon. By Father Bernard Vaughan. 
London: Burns and Oates. 

2 Die Verehrung der Heiligen und ihrer Reliquien in Deutschland bis zum Beginne 
des 13 Jahrhunderts. Von Sephan Beissel, S.J. Freiburg: B. Herder, 1890. 

3 Meditations on the Principal Truths of Religion and on the Hidden Life and 
Public Ministry of Jesus Christ. By the Most Rev. Dr. Kirby, Archbishop of 
Ephesus and Rector of the English College at Rome. 
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when unable to join in the public retreat of the community te 
which they belong, and also to assist young priests in giving 
retreats to others. The general tone of the book is thoroughly 
in accordance with the spirit of the Exercises. We are glad to 
see that the author catches the true meaning of the Meditation 
on the Two Standards, and warns the reader that its object is 
to instruct the retreatant on the wiles of the devil and how to 
avoid them, and the means by which the apostles and ministers 
of Christ are to win men to His sacred standard. We cannot 
help regretting that these meditations were not finished, but 
half a loaf is better than no bread, and their solid theological 
character will make them useful to those who use them in the 
earlier portion of their retreats. 

The Visits to the Blessed Sacrament, written by one Fran- 
ciscan priest, and translated by another, are full of that pious 
simplicity and unpretending devotion that characterise the sons 
of St. Francis. Each of the Visits begins with a Salutation te 
our Lord, and this is followed by a prayer or address to Him 
under some special title, as the Lamb of God, the Lover of Souls, 
our Teacher, our Comforter, our Priest, &c., or by a conversa- 
tion in which the soul addresses Jesus, and He in turn makes 
answer to the soul. These Visits are arranged after the method 
of St. Alphonsus, but they are completely different in character 
and tone. 

We are glad to see that Dr.O’Sullivan’s translation of Father 
Nouet’s Meditations? has reached a sixth edition. The fact 
of the frequency with which it has been reprinted is the 
best proof of the wide appreciation of the book among English- 
speaking Catholics. Father Nouet was certainly a master of 
the spiritual life, and his points of meditation are excellently 
adapted to provide solid and nourishing food for pious souls. 
In some of them we observe quite a remarkable pregnancy of 
thought. A single point would serve for more than one 
meditation. Others are far less comprehensive, but all are 
practical and good. There are one or two inaccuracies that 
ought to have been corrected. To call our Lord a “passable” 
man (vol. i. p. 168) is an unfortunate misprint, excusable only ia 


1 Visits to the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar. For every Day in the Month. 
Translated from the German of the V. R. P. Maur. Klostermann, O.S.F., Priest of 
the Province of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, by Rev. Augustine McClory, O.S.F. 
With permission of the Superiors. Freiburg in Breisgau (Baden): B. Herder, 1892. 

2 Meditations on the Life of our Lord. By Father Nouet. Translated by 
Dr. O'Sullivan. Dublin: Gill and Son. 
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a first edition. “Cajitan” is a writer unknown to us. We 
scarcely recognize St. Dionysius, the Areopagite, under the 
name of St. Denis (vol. ii. p. 504), and “ Mount Gargan” sounds 
strange to English ears. But these are trifles which are scarcely 
worth mentioning when we think of the service that Dr. 
O’Sullivan has done by introducing this book to readers of the 
English tongue. 

We have already expressed a very favourable opinion of 
the lectures entitled Continuity or Collapse?! when published 
separately. The Leamington Art and Book Company have 
rendered a true service to Catholic controversialists by reprinting 
these essays and binding them together in a more substantial 
form. We have only one criticism to make. It seems to us 
that Canon McCave in his share of the work is hardly judicious 
in seeming to lay so much stress on points which must still be 
regarded as open questions. We are quite prepared ourselves 
to admit the possible truth of the legend of St. Lucius, but a 
controversialist who insists upon it as Canon McCave does, 
lays himself open to the telling retort that the highest Catholic 
authority on the Liber Pontificalis, the Abbé Duchesne, does 
not believe a word of it. Again, when the author roundly 
makes the assertion: “There is no doubt that St. Ursula and 
her Cornish companions went to Rome,” and refers in vindica- 
tion to the Axalecta Bollandiana, we are hardly prepared to 
find that the life quoted states in the preceding sentence that 
the whole company sazed to Basle on their way thither. The 
Bollandists in fact express themselves on the subject with 
great reserve. With regard to the second portion of the 
volume, we are glad to observe that the articles on the A//eged 
Antiquity of Anglicanism, contributed to our own pages by 
Father Sydney Smith, have been of some service to the author 
in his choice of quotations. 

A fresh star in the Church’s firmament is revealed to the 
general view by a short sketch published by one of the Salesian 
Fathers of Mother Mary Chappuis.” Born in the sad time of 
the Revolution, she imbibed from her parents, who belonged to 
the ancient French xod/esse, the spirit of fervent faith and piety, 
and seemed marked from her infancy for the special service of 

1 Continuity or Collapse? By Canon McCave and the Rev. J. D. Breen, O.S.B. 
New Edition. Leamington: Art and Book Company, 1891. 

2 The Life of Mother Mary de Sales Chappuis, of the Visitation of Holy Mary. 
Edited by the Rev. J. J. Isenring, O.S.F.S. To be had of the Oblate Fathers 
ef St, Francis of Sales, Walmer, Kent. 
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God. The Order of the Visitation, which she entered at the 
age of twenty-one, owes much of its present prosperity to her 
wise government and still more to her admirable example. 
When she became Superior of the Convent at Troyes, the 
community made rapid strides in the way of perfection and in 
the strict observance of the Rule; her virtue, her profound 
knowledge of the religious life, her intimate union with God, 
giving her great influence over her subjects. Many secular 
persons, too, of every rank and condition of life, attracted by 
her reputation for sound judgment and sanctity, went to her for 
counsel and guidance. Although during her life she was a 
constant invalid, she reached the advanced age of eighty-two, 
and died in the odour of sanctity at Troyes, 1875. The chief 
and crowning wish of her life was the foundation, at the 
suggestion of the Bishop of the diocese, of the Congregation of 
the Oblates of St. Francis of Sales, in 1869. The simple 
straightforward manner in which the account of the life and 
labours of this holy religious is narrated adds to the attraction 
which her edifying example exercises over the reader. 

The influence of a mother over the future of her children is 
indefinitely great. Any book therefore that enforces on Christian 
mothers a sense of their responsibilities has the power of doing 
much good. In a little book! published by Messrs. Pustet, 
much wholesome advice is given for the management of children. 
But we cannot altogether recommend the book, as in the 
chapter on the Preparation of Children for Confession, it lays 
down a doctrine which would make a false conscience in 
mothers as well as children, ¢.g.: 

Children might be guilty of the seven capital sins, by : 

Pride, whether with regard to clothes or the like, by esteeming 
themselves better than others, by mocking or ridiculing others, or by 
taking complacency in praise received for having been good and done 
their duty ; by 

Avarice, if they keep everything for themselves, unwilling to share 
with their brothers and sisters, or with cthers ; by 

Lust, if they violate the sixth commandment ; by 

Envy, if they are displeased at the prosperity of their neighbour, or 
pleased at his adversity. In the latter case their joy is malicious ; by 

Gluttony, if they eat or drink greedily, or immoderately, or if they 
take delicacies by stealth ; by 

Sloth, if they yield to idleness, play or ramble around at the wrong 


1 Little Book of Instructions for Christian Mothers. New York and Cincinnati : 
Pustet and Co. 
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time, miss instructions or divine service through their own fault, or 
are inattentive during the same ; if they are not diligent in their studies, 
or if they prevent others from learning. (pp. 144—146.) 

Again: 

The worst sins are those against the Holy Ghost. Upon them, also, 
children ought to examine themselves, although they cannot easily 
render themselves guilty of them. Let them examine whether they 
have defiantly resisted the Holy Ghost : first, by presumption of God’s 
mercy, whilst they carelessly sinned, thinking, “‘Oh, God will forgive 
me!” Secondly, by despair, thinking, “It is all to no purpose. I 
shall never go to Heaven.” ‘Thirdly, by impugning the known truth, 
doubting the words of God merely in order not to be compelled to 
deny themselves, and make some sacrifices for Him. Fourthly, by 
envy at another's spiritual good, when they are displeased that others 
should live piously and virtuously, or pleased when they have to suffer 
something on that account. Fifthly, by obstinacy in sin, although urged 
on to good by their parents, their teachers, or their acquaintances ; 
when, although warned against evil, they persist in their perversity- 
Sixthly, by final impenitence, or resolving never to improve, but to live 
and die in their sins. (pp. 146, 147.) 


In one of the early chapters, the advice given respecting 
modesty is in some respects quite insufficient ; and, on the other 
hand, we cannot agree that boys and girls should not be allowed 
to play together, as this book directs. 

Mr. James Head, of Inverailort, has published a pamphlet 
in which he defends his position as a Catholic candidate for 
Parliament who is in favour of the Established Church of 
Scotland.!. We agree with him that the Disestablishment either 
of the Anglican Church in England, or Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland, is to be deprecated, not desired, and that the moral 
influence both of one and the other is excellent. The Catholic 
Church would, as Mr. Head says, gain nothing from their 
downfall. It is true that fall they must, but it is not for us to 
accelerate the ruin. 

1 My Attitude as a Catholic Candidate for a Protestant Constituency towards 


Disestablishment of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. By James Head, of 
Inverailort. London: Argus Printing Company, Limited, 1892. 
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IIl.—MAGAZINES. 


The opening article in the Etudes for January speaks of the 
attention and interest now given in Paris to the study of ancient 
mythologies and false religions. The Government which banishes 
religious instruction from the primary schools, founds professorial 
chairs to promote the study of the science of religion, that is, of 
the history, the cultus, the attributes of the various divinities to 
which, like the Pantheon of Pagan Rome, the Guimet museum 
opens its doors. This is the outcome of Protestantism, which 
begins by placing the Bible above the Church, and proceeds to 
place the Holy Scriptures on the level of the Indian Veddas, 
and Christian doctrine on a par with the teaching of Buddha or 
the superstitions of Confucius. Father Delaporte contributes 
an essay on Emile Augier and his panegyrists. This late 
member of the Academy, a dramatist of considerable merit, 
but an enemy to faith and morals, had the wisdom to lay down 
his pen before Death compelled him to do so; consequently his 
contemporaries, no longer fearing him as a rival, laud his talent 
and compare him to Moliére. Augier himself aspired to no 
great fame; his literary motto was “neither too high nor too 
low ;” he was too cultivated a writer to be really popular. In 
the fourth part of the history of Father Paulin may be seen the 
difficulties with which a religious who is confessor to a monarch 
has to contend, and the regulations to which he has to conform 
in order to maintain the strict observance of his Rule, and the 
vows of poverty and obedience, amidst the exigencies of life 
of a Court and the enjoyment of royal favour. The exemplary 
manner in which Father Paulin acquitted himself of the duties 
his responsible position imposed on him, without relaxing the 
restraint of religious discipline, is most edifying. Father Prélot 
gives the first instalment of an excellent but necessarily brief 
analysis of the Conférences of Pére Monsabré, now published in 
a series of thirty-three volumes. This sketch, showing as it does 
the scaffolding whereon the noble edifice was raised, is rendered 
doubly interesting by a mention of the circumstances that 
guided the orator to his choice of subject, and his method of 
handling it. The reason why the attendance at the lyceums 
and University Colleges has fallen off so much in the last year 
or two, although these establishments are well endowed, supplied 
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with a large staff of able teachers, and supported and controlled 
by Government, is investigated by Father Burnichon. He attri- 
butes their want of success principally to the constant changes 
in the curriculum. of study, the gradual suppression of the 
classics, the absence of religious influence and consequent 
increase of vice. 

The Stimmen aus Maria-Laach contains a graceful and 
sympathetic tribute in verse to the memory of Professor Janssen, 
whom the German people loved as their friend while they 
esteemed him as their country’s greatest historian. Father 
Perger concludes his interesting sketch of Columbus, wherein 
he brings into prominence what has hitherto been overlooked, 
that this gifted man had no personal ambition, but that all his 
energies and aspirations, his whole life in fact, were dedicated 
solely to promote the glory of God and the higher interests of 
humanity. A biographical notice of a dignitary of the Anglican 
Church seems somewhat out of place in a German Catholic 
periodical, especially of a man of no more note than Archbishop 
Tait. It may however serve to demonstrate how completely 
the Anglican Establishment is subservient to the State, and 
how entirely Protestant in character. To the readers of artistic 
taste Father Beissel’s essay on the development of religious ar¢ 
in Germany during the present century will be attractive and 
instructive ; while to those who find pleasure in the study of 
science the article following it will be welcome, wherein the 
principle of the conversion of dynamic force, and the apparatus 
by means of which the process is accomplished, is clearly and 
fully explained with the aid of several illustrations. Father 
Kreiten continues his portraiture of Pascal. He remarks that 
the early loss of his mother, the isolation of his childhood, and 
the one-sided nature of his intellectual development, were not 
without influence on his character in after-life. 

The friendly and tolerant spirit that prevails in regard to 
Catholics, and the liberty they enjoy in the British Isles, appear 
perhaps more remarkable to our neighbours in Germany than 
to ourselves. Father Schepers, C.SS.R., writing in the Katholtk, 
rejoices over this, and foretells a glorious mission for England 
as the pioneer of Catholicism in her distant colonies, forgetting 
the fact that although those who own the supremacy of Rome 
are not excluded from holding office under Government, the 
religion of the State is essentially Protestant, and wherever 
British rule extends, the poison of heresy is disseminated. That 
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hostility to the Church is more open and aggressive in Germany 
than in England, is apparent from another article in the Kazholtk, 
entitled, “The more recent contributions of German Jesuits to 
literature and science.” The Society of Jesus is as usual the 
chief object of attack, and its defamers even go so far as to 
assert that at the present time there is not a single Jesuit who 
can even remotely compete in proficiency in learning and general 
knowledge with the non-Catholic professors. A libel so obviously 
untrue scarcely needs that a long list of eminent and honoured 
names should be brought forward in its refutation. The notice 
of Father Johann Fabri, a powerful orator and opponent of the 
teaching of the Reformers in the middle ages, is concluded ; 
and the review, or rather synopsis, of Dr. Bellesheim’s valuable 
History of the Church in Ireland is continued. 

The Civilta Cattolica (999) draws as usual a sad picture of 
the state of Italy after thirty years of Revolution. Not a single 
statesman, soldier, or financier has the country produced: no 
independent victories have crowned her arms, by sea or by land. 
“Everything about us bears the stamp of misery,” was the 
confession of one of her senators ; this misery is the penalty of 
the false patriotism that sought to aggrandize Italy by debasing 
the Papacy. Under the title, “The last Phase in the Verification 
of Miracles,” an account is given of the strict and searching 
investigation to which the miracles that are alleged to take 
place at Lourdes are subjected before they are declared to be 
authentic. The present chapter of the exposition of St. Thomas’ 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist treats of the sacraments in 
general under the New Dispensation. It will prove most 
instructive and interesting to the lay-reader. The instalment of 
the serial, “The Italian Emigrant,” in the number before us, 
consists of a history of Columbus’ voyages, as narrated by an 
Italian priest. 





